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WARM. ..YET LIGHT 

It’s freezing cold — yet they’re warm in these 
lightweight, all-nylon jackets 

Wear them in the bitter cold, wear 
them in the freezing wind. You, too, 
will be warm, have plenty of freedom 
ofaction in lightweight jackets of 100% 

Du Pont nylon. ( Weathermen sta- 
tioned atop icy mountains said all- 
nylon jackets were the lightest garments 
they' ever wore, yet kept them warm in 


sub-zero temperatures!) You’ll find jack- 
ets made of Du Pont nylon easy and 
economical to care for, too. Du Pont 
nylon makes them wash and wear. 
They dry neat and ready to put on. 
Du Pont nylon also makes jackets 
extra long-wearing. Try one today! 

Du Pont makes tibers.no! the fabric or jackets shown here. 


DU PONT 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Like a Diamond 




a Browning is a 


Lifetime Gift 


SUPERPOSED shotguns 
from '260°° 


AUTOMATIC-5 shotguns 
from ’134” 


DOUBLE AUTOMATIC shotguns 
from *127’* 


AUTOMATIC .22 rifles 
from *69 ' 0 


AUTOMATIC 
’29" in *200° 


A distinguished custom-made, hand-engraved Browning — there is nothing 
finer — that will be appreciated longer by the man, woman or boy who 
loves the out-of-doors. 

Every Browning product — regardless of its price — is made to perfection, 
made to last, made for precision performance, made to enjoy. 


Browning 


If perchance, your Browning Dealer does not have the model of 
your preference, his rush order to us will receive fastest handling. 
Wee, subject t. change without notice Browning Arms Co., Dept. 8H, St. LoUlS 3, Mo. 
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MEET YOUR 
NEW DIMENSION 

IN motoring: KER 

Smart, Sensible, Spirited Nearly three feet shorter outside 
Full six-passenger size inside Fashion approved interiors and 

appointments , Miles and miles on a hatful of regular gas : 

Prices start under $2000 > See your Studebaker Dealer this week 
Meet The Lark It’s the only new car that’s new in concept 


Cover: Army bark field ► 

This is the way more than 600 
pounds of Army muscle and 
determination will look while 
traveling at some 25 mph or 
more into the Navy line. For 
a Preview of football's great 
annual classic, see page 38. 

Photograph by Hy Pcskin 
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► A season's Preview for the 
skier, with a magnificent col- 
or spectacle and an article on 
Sun Valley, and a presenta- 
tion of the newest and best 
in ski clothes and equipment. 


► The biggest international 
golf competition of all. the 
Canada Cup, will be fought 
in Mexico City this week. On 
the spot to tell the four-day 
story will be Gwilym Brown. 


► Dr. Vannevar Bush, lead- 
er of scientists, reveals a new 
and witty side in his disserta- 
tion on sports. Plus a reveal- 
ing gallery of sporting men 
of science away from the lab. 
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LANVIN PARFUMS • PARIS 


promise her 
anything . . . 
but give her 




MEMO from the publisher 


A CENTURY AGO, hardly a hand- 
ful of Americans knew a ski from 
a barrel state. A few gold-rushing 
Forty-Niners traveled between their 
El Dorados on them; and the almost 
legendary "Snowshoe” Thompson 
carried the mail by ski up and down 
the Sierra Nevada. Then they used 
skis to go places. 

Today, Ameri- 
can skiers are 
counted in the 
millions and they 
have just about 
reversed things 
completely. Now 
they go places to 
use skis. 

And among the 
most renowned of 
all the places 
they travel to is 
Sun Valley, Ida- 
ho. This remarkable recreational com- 
plex, which combines the longest con- 
tinually steep runs in the country 
with snowbound swimming pools, on 
Christmas Eve will celebrate its 22nd 
birthday. Far advanced in age as 
American ski resorts go, it might even 
be called venerable. But that, is the 
least of its qualities. In next week’s 
issue, as part of a Preview of the ski- 
ing season, Morten Lund explains the 
many and different reasons why Sun 
Valley has become a favored and con- 
vivial Shangri-La for skiers of all 
grades— and a place to be, as well as 
a place to ski. 

Lund’s familiarity with slopes ex- 



tends from Canada to the Alps, and his 
familiarity with skis dates from his 
earliest childhood. His father, before 
coming to this country, had been a 
star on Norway's famed Holmenkol- 
lon ski jump. When the Lund family, 
growing up in Maine, took a winter's 
stroll, everyone strolled on skis, in- 
cluding 6-year-old Morten. 

Since Lund first put them on, skis 
and ski equipment have continued an 
advance which has been indispensa- 
ble to the growth of America’s most 
popular winter sport. Next week’s is- 
sue brings some notes on equipment 
prepared by Lund, dealing with some 
of the latest as well as some of the 
most lasting developments. 

And the Preview will only be a be- 
ginning. Spouts ll.LUST UAT Ell’s 1958- 
59 ski program will be conducted in 
part by Denver University Ski Coach 
Willy Schaeffler. More skiers prob- 
ably read 'and acted upon) last win- 
ter's articles by Schaeffler and Ski 
Editor Ezra Bowen on the revolu- 
tionary shortswing technique than 
any ski article ever published. Now, 
for parents who want to start their 
children land, for that matter, them- 
selves'. Schaeffler and Bowen will 
present in the December 15th issue the 
proper way to bring up a skier from 
the time he first steps into a binding. 

From then on, every week in the 
season, Schaeffler— one of the world’s 
great ski coaches and teachers— will 
be writing an instructional column 
in Sports Illustrated. 

See you on the slopes. 







Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



the question: Is the best 
football in the U.S. played in 
the Big Ten? 


WALLACE WADE 

Commissioner 
Southern Conference 
Durham, N.C. 



Not always. This changes from year to 
year. The Pacific Coast Conference was 
very strong years ago. Now the South- 
eastern is as strong as any. True, the Big 
Ten was very strong last year, but this 
year Illinois played Ohio State a close 
game, and Duke in the Atlantic Coast 
Conference beat Illinois, which shows you 
can’t really generalize. 



VICTOR LAMBERT 

Co-donor of football’s 
Lambert Cup and 
Trophy 

New York City 


Judging by the care with which the scouts 
for the professional teams comb the Big 
Ten, I guess you could say they played 
the best football. However, the most spir- 
ited football I’ve seen is played in the 
Ivy League and other smaller colleges 
throughout the country, and I find that 
it is just as interesting and colorful to 
watch as the big teams. 

continued 





When the occasion 
demands lt-Ballantine’s 
1 7 Year Old Scotch 




A right royal Whisky 
in limited supply. 


about $12 the fifth 


" 21 ” . lilt . N. Y. C. 8 6 PROOF 

ALSO IMPORTERS OF 94.4 PROOF BALLANTINE'S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 
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hotbox continued 


The recent bottlings 
of Philadelphia Whisky 
have been hailed as the 
finest in the history 
of this famed old brand 

To mark this distinguished bottling, our 
packages carry this additional designation . . . 


BOB COOKE, Sports Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, says: 
"There's a real trend to quality — 
as shown by the way people are 
turning to Philadelphia Whisky . ' 


& 


Jltil ail cl p lua 

w WHITE LABEL 



BLENDED WHISKY 86 PROOF • 05% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • CONTINENTAL DISTILLING CORP. . PHILA., PA. 


ED GARBISCH 

Former Army All- 

A merica 

New York City 


No. True, the teams in the Big Ten play 
superb football, but high-quality football 
is played in every football-conscious sec- 
tion of the country. Oklahoma, Army, 
Navy and teams in the Southwest Con- 
ference can play the Big Ten teams on 
even terms year after year, and it’s all 
good ball. 




MAURICE M. RICHLIN 

President, Louisville 
Touchdown Club 
Louisville 


Yes. I rate the Big Ten first and the 
Southeastern Conference second. I’ve of- 
ten seen Notre Dame play as well, but 
you can’t beat the over-all excellence 
of the Big Ten. However, to me it’s not 
the ideal system. They get the greatest 
players through their terrific recruiting 
tactics. 



WINTER SEA & SUN 


ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 

BERMUDA’S ONLY OCEANSIDE HOTEL 

E. R. Hetland, General Manager 

See Your Travel Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 

New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, London, England 


Winter in Bermuda is simply delightful with, day after 
day of ideal weather for golf, sailing, tennis and 
sightseeing about this picturesque isle. 

^ Includes spacious twin-bedded 
room with bath; complete 
breakfast and sumptuous dinner; 
ALL TIPS; entertainment; beautiful, 
uncrowded pink sand beach. 

Resident doctor and nurse. 
Superlative shopping in nearby 
Hamilton. For weekly stays, 
only $100.00 per person. 

Rates based on double occupancy 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 

“WINTER 

LEASE” 

PLAN 

(effective Nov. 1st i 
to March 15th) 

*375 

PER PERSON* 


CHARLES C. 

DAVIS JR. 

Director of Marketing 
Miller Brewing 
Company 
Milwaukee 

Although I’m prejudiced, coming from 
the Midwest, all you have to do is fol- 
low the late A1 Smith’s formula of "Let’s 
look at the record.” The Big Ten has 
more good coaches and more top play- 
ers than any other conference. And more 
pros played in the Big Ten than in any 
other conference. 



JAMES H. (SLEEPY 
JIM) CROWLEY 

One of Notre Dame’s 
Four Horsemen 
Scranton, Pa. 


Yes, as a whole. Oklahoma is terrific, but 
it plays in a conference which is not as 
good as the Big Ten. Since 1947 Big Ten 
teams have lost only one game out of 
their 12 trips to the Rose Bowl. Other 
groups, like the Ivy League, don’t com- 
pare with the Big Ten teams, which play 
a superior game. 
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H. M. FOSTER JR. 

Attorney 
Wilton, Conn. 



No. While the Ivy League may have suf- 
fered by the elimination of spring prac- 
tice, by and large the champions of all 
the large conferences are about on a par. 
However, I think that there is no great- 
er game to watch than one between two 
evenly matched, high-spirited Ivy League 
teams. 



RICHARD COOGAN 

TV star 
Hollywood 


Years ago, the best football was played in 
the East when Harvard, Yale and Prince- 
ton were the Big Three. Then the empha- 
sis swung to the Big Ten and the West 
Coast. Now, with the Big Ten and the 
West Coast so greatly concerned about 
academic requirements, the best football 
has now switched to the South. 


GUIDO CRIBARI 

Sports editor. The 
Macy-West Chester 
Newspapers, Inc. 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 

Yes. Everyone knows the Big Ten does 
the greatest recruiting job and gets the 
greatest players. This conference plays 
a brand of football almost as good as the 
professionals. When you watch them play 
on television, they even look like pro- 
fessionals. There isn’t a poor team in the 
entire conference. 




FRANK GIFFORD 

Halfback, New York 
Football Giants 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


No. The best football is played in the 
Southwest and Southeastern Conferences. 
Over the years they have had better teams 
— not the entire conference, but the in- 
dividual teams like Texas, SMU, Missis- 
sippi and LSU. The Big Ten plays good 
football, but I bet 50% of the players in 
the pro league are from the South. 
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STOP THAT 



Now Cities Service Offers 

Anti-Rumble Gasolenes! 



New Anti-Rumble 


“RUMBLE,” the unusual and mysterious low vibrational sound 
afflicting some late model cars, now can be stopped once and for all ! 

Thanks to Cities Service Research Scientists, you will now find 
at Cities Service stations great new gasolenes fortified with ANTI- 
RUMBLE, an exclusive Cities Service development. 

Cities Service researchers found that unlike engine knock, 
“rumble” could not be cured by increasing octane or any common 
measure. Something entirely new was needed. Months of intensive 
experimentation and study followed . . . and then, a few months 
ago, Cities Service scored the breakthrough. Great new ANTI- 
RUMBLE was perfected ! 


CITIES SERVICE ANTI-RUMBLE is now contained ex- 
clusively in Cities Service 100 PLUS and SUPER 
5-D gasolenes. For those troubled with engine rumble, 
it offers the solution to this mystifying problem . . . 
and for all motorists, it eliminates the risk of “rumble!’ 
ALL AT NO INCREASE IN PRICE ! Stop in and fill 
up at any Cities Service station today. 


now added to the five other top performance features found only in Cities Service Gasolenes 
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Puerto Rico's newest, 
most beautiful resort 

OPENS DECEMBER 1st 



DORADO 

(3eACH 

c Hotel & Qolf Club 

DORADO ■ PUERTO RICO 

Along two miles of Puerto 
Rico’s lovely north shore 
twenty miles west of San Juan, 
the handsome Dorado Beach 
Hotel and Golf Club repre- 
sents the ultimate in vacation 
enjoyment. Offering spacious 
accommodations in distinctive 
beach houses or cabanas, and 
excellent cuisine, this magnifi- 
cent year-round resort is a 
sportsman’s paradise. Two 
crescent beaches and salt 
water pools provide ideal set- 
tings for the swimmer. For 
golfers there is the challeng- 
ing 7,115 yard seaside course 
designed by Robert Trent 
Jones. Ed Dudley is the pro. 

CABLE: DORBEACH, SAN JUAN 

For reservations and information contact your 

Travel Agent or New York Reservation Office: 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, Telephone: Circle 7-3080. 


Wood Sounds 
on a 

Dark Night 

Most spooky outdoor noises 
are eerie but usually innocent 

E ven to the most seasoned out- 
doorsman there are sounds in the 
wilderness that are weird, often mys- 
terious and frequently unexplaina- 
ble. Most of the time, however, they 
are as reassuring and comforting to 
him as the warm fire glowing from 
his open fireplace. The common loon 
which, for example, can frighten the 
wits from strangers to the woods with 
its maniacal laughter or long sorrow- 
ful call symbolizes the wilderness and 
forms the very essence of the woods- 
man’s long dream of the coming of 
spring. Loons, he knows, are the last 
to leave the wild lakes in the fall, and 
they show up in spring almost simul- 
taneously with open water. The calls 
are heard at any time of day or night, 
and it is the loon that often breaks 
the lull to announce an approaching 
storm. 

Whining and moaning noises, gen- 
erally at night, can most often be at- 
tributed to coons or porcupines. 
Young coons fight and play among 
themselves and are punished by their 
parents for infractions of local house 
rules, with a fine collection of out- 
cries invariably resulting. 

Snuffling and grunting could be a 
bear. Heavy footfalls and the crash 
of an upset or flung garbage pail are 
corroborative evidence. They say a 
bobcat screams, and oldtimers have 
sworn to it. It is written that a moun- 
tain lion really does and that at cer- 
tain times of the year a bear will 
squeal like a pig. I have not person- 
ally identified any of these wilderness 
sounds; and I would have to see the 
bobcat in the act of screaming before 
I would believe it wasn’t an owl. 

A fox barking can make you pret- 
ty nervous the first time you hear it. 
So can a deer blowing. And it is true 
that a fox and a deer sound similar. 

continued 


nobody 
makes 
a Sour 



In your next Sour, use Apple Jack in- 
stead of whiskey. It’s a simple switch, 
but what a terrific difference! Apple 
Jack’s rich bouquet, its smooth taste 
lifts your Sour out of the routine, gives 
it a fresh, appetizing edge. Remember: 
use Apple Jack. You won’t forget it. 



> Apple 
) / Jack 
Sour 

v 

send for free recipe booklet 
LAIRD'S APPLE JACK • DISTILLED SINCE 1780 
84 PROOF ■ LAIRD & CO., SCOBEYVILLE, N. J. 
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WOOD sounds continued 



|PWh&TIIiORDj| 
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A BLEND OF STRAIGHT WHISKEY' 


PROOF • PARK & TILFORD Dli 


PARK&TILFORD 


A traditional guest in r*jm B America's finest homes 


THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE 

DIPLOMAT 


‘ an unsurpassed oceanfront Hotel 
and Country Club on 400 acres! 


PREMIERE DECEMBER 17 


18-hole, on-premises, championship 
Golf Course, Cary Middlecoff, Pro! 
George E. Fo*. Managing Director 


NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 


■swg-SSff 





DAGGER 


Jamaica Rum 


Where Good Sports 

Get Together 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



The deer blowing makes a very sharp 
and forceful whew! It is explosive 
and alarming — but the deer is the 
one who is alarmed. The whew! is 
made by the deer expelling air from 
its nostrils preparatory to drawing in 
fresh air— in which it will clarify the 
scent of man or danger, which to the 
deer are often synonymous. 

The fox’s bark also sounds like 
whew!, except that it is drawn out a . 
little longer and has a faintly metal- 
lic whine for further differentiation. - 

The nearer sounds, the tiny sounds, 
are confusing, especially at night 
when anxieties are intensified. The 
sound of footsteps that you might 
think are coming from the back of ' 
the woods isn’t after all. It is four 
feet from your ear, and it is a mouse 
prowling through the dead leaves 
along the outside cabin wall. You 
learn to judge distance by ear, just 
as by eye. 

In the dawn hours, I have been 
alerted by the doings of strange in- - 
vaders on the cabin roof. These in- 
vaders are certain to be robins and 
red squirrels— a signal that it is time 
to light the fire in the cabin stove. 
But if I doze again, I might awake to 
hear the little wind of morning — and 
with it a low groaning and creaking ' 
down by the lakes. There is a thump- „ 
ing, as of heavy bodies. The waves 
are moving the dri-ki on shore, and 
it rubs and bumps against the rocks 
and against itself. Dri-ki is the In- 
dian name for driftwood, and on a, 
windy night in high water, it can 
sing a mighty dirge. 

The shrieking whistle of an osprey, 






the steam explosion in a wet log on 
the fire, a thousand mosquitoes dron- 
ing outside the window screen, the 
sharp slap of a beaver’s tail on the 
lake, the ghoulish squawk of a raven, 
the guttural thumping noise from 
the throat of the heron— called thun- 
der pumper— all contribute to the 
stranger’s apprehension till he has 
them filed and classified in his an- 
guished ears. Then he loves them, as 
I now do, and he waits for them. 

Long Jim Hendryx, an adventure 
writer of the ’30s, tells the story of 
camping on the Magpie River with 
my friend, Frank Reck. A whippoor- 
will, cousin to the nighthawk, landed 
in a tree near their tent and started 
sounding off: “TFMp-poor-will, whip- 
poor-will, whip- poor-will. . . 

Frank described the sound as “un- 
ceasing incessance,” and the bird 
kept it up for two solid hours until 
the campers were half out of their 
wits. Then, suddenly, the bird cried 
and stopped dead right there. The 
last syllable never came. The effect 
was more devastating on the men’s 
nerves than the cacaphony that had 
preceded it. 

I know an oldtimer who awoke in 
his cabin one night and heard some- 
one under his bunk. The sound was 
unmistakable. The stranger under 
the bunk was wounded unto death 
and uttering groans. There was 
a bad moment while the oldtimer in- 
vestigated. But the dying man 
turned out to be his hound dog who 
had crept under the bunk, gone to 
sleep and was having a bad dream. 
Some explanations are that simple. 

The weirdest sound I ever heard 




“RIGHT CHOICE" 


Choose this wine that says your guests deserve the best! Incomparable Widmer’s 
New York State Rhine Wine . . . full-bodied, dry, clear ... a superb, white 
dinner wine from the great Widmer’s Cellars. Serve it with dinner some _ 
night and enjoy the pleasant assurance of being unquestionably right. 

Write for Neic Wine Manners and Cookery Booklet . . . Dept. S 

WlDMER'SWlNE 



WIDMER’S WINE CELLARS INC. NAPLES. NEW YORK 
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WOOD SOUNDS continued 



Fly CUBANA to HAVANA ... for a whirl of fun. 

It’s your passport to pleasure. 

Daily non-stop Super-G Constellations from . 

New York feature complimentary gourmet meal even 
on tourist class. Many Cubana Viscount flights from 

Miami daily... with optional stopover at Varadero Beach. 


See you r travel agent. Ask 
also about Miami or New York- 
Havana-Mexico City trips. Or 


-/ 

Drk- / 

ll: / e 


New York-Havana 


73 c 

each way round trip tourist 


CUBANA AIRLINES 

New York, 342 Madison Ave., YUkon 6-7878 • Miami, 100 Biscayne Blvd., FRanklin 9-2851 
Miami Beach, 1635 Collins Ave., JEfferson 8-5886 


Light enough to see by . . . 




gentlemanly whisky . . . 

superbly light of body 
yet in flavour generously 
round; a whisky to be 
taken with respect and 
affection, such as went 
into its distillation, 
blending and making. 



SCOTCH WHISKY 

as blended by the Mackinlay family for four generations 
86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky • Established 1820 
Imported by Golan Import Co., Beverly Hills, California 



FOR SIDEWALK 
SKIERS 


Make the toddler in your 

home happy and start him 
on his skiing career with a 
Snoeraff sidewalk ski set. 

Ask your dealer for Snocraft 
youth skis, toboggans and 
snowshoes. There's a Snocraft 
winter sports product for 
every member of the family. 


Write for free brochure 

"From the 'Snowshoe Town' of America" 




Snocraft 


in the wilderness was the ringing of 
a telephone. As always, I was looking 
forward to getting back to my cabin 
in a remote part of Maine and had 
written to A1 Foster, my nearest and 
only neighbor; “Only 166 days to 
the first loon call, and wood smoke 
from the chimney.” 

One day, about a week after I had 
got back to my cabin, I was splitting 
cedar for kindling when T was sud- 
denly stunned by the ringing of a 
telephone bell. And the nearest tele- 
phone was— and is— 29 miles away. 
A1 Foster, who was hiding under the 
cabin porch, said I rose four feet off 
the ground. A1 was lying there with 
an old doorbell he’d hooked up to 
some dry cell batteries. He had been 
planning the gag for months. 

In the wind-moaning darkness, 
tree limbs rubbing on the cabin roof 
or against other tree limbs can pro- 
duce some somber and distressing 
noises. But a big sound, one of lonely 
power and violence, is that of a huge 
tree falling on a silent, windless night. 
The stresses and strains, the laws of 
gravity and decay, have finally tolled 
the bell. The big tree goes down, 
crashing the limbs of smaller trees, 
rending and tearing, its great weight 
making a climactic thunder as it 
smites the earth that grew it. 

Through the years I have learned 
to identify most of the weird or start- 
ling noises I hear in the wilderness 
surrounding my cabin. But now and 
then one fools me completely, as in 
the case of the loud, metallic bang 
which occurred one night. It sounded 
like someone hitting an iron washtub 
with a crowbar, and it happened 
twice within a very few minutes. 

Our washtub was under cover. So 
was our crowbar. 

“It’s the gasoline drum, contract- 
ing in the cool air,” I said. 

“No,” said my wife. “We took the 
gas drum to town last' trip.” 

The sound remained a mystery 
that haunted us for days. But like 
most strange noises in the forest, its 
origin was harmless — at least to man. 
It seems that my friend A1 had left 
one of his Grumman canoes a hun- 
dred yards down the lake shore from 
our cabin. In the night, a couple of 
dead limbs from a rotting beech tree 
had broken and conked the alumi- 
num hull. Even to us old hands in the 
woods the bangs proved a little too 
eerie for comfort. 

—Edmund Ware Smith 
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a division of garland manufacturing co. 

Sales Offices: 57 A WATER STREET, SAC O, MAINE 


Now.. .See in s pite of the other car’s lights! 



BRACE YOURSELF! Here comes another driver who hasn’t 
dimmed his lights. He's 175 feet away. Your vision of your side 
of the road is "washed out" by his glare. Then after you pass, it 
takes precious seconds for your eyes to readjust to the reduced 
light, and you still can't see the road ahead clearly. It's like 
entering a dark theatre on a sunny day! 



NOW YOU CAN SEE in spire of the other car’s lights — better than 
ever before, because you have new G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps. 
Their "built-in spotlight" effect in the low beam projects more 
light along the right shoulder, helps keep your eyes on your side 
of the road. Now you can spot that fallen box at the 200-foot 
mark — which you couldn't see with your old headlamps! 


New G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
have a "built-in spotlight” 

... in the low beam! 


No other 2-headlamp system ever 
gave you as much light in the low 
beam as these new General Electric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps. And you 
need more light in the low beam 
when meeting oncoming cars — even 
if the other driver dims his lights and 
has them aimed properly. 

This new General Electric low beam 
filament is optically centered in the re- 
flector-gives a "built-in spotlight” 


effect — puts more light where you 
need it to make passing easier and 
safer. Helps you recover your vision 
more quickly when the other car has 
passed. 

Have a pair of General Electric 
SUBURBAN Headlamps installed 
and aimed by your dealer, garage or 
service station! General Electric Co., 
Miniature Lamp Dept., Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 



I low-beam filament shield lets you see 
in fog, rain or snow. Upper beam reaches 
wide for safer driving on open road. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 
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For the man who thinks he has everything . . . Hartmann’s 
newest Knocabout. Styled distinctively different in Buckskin 

Tan Canvas and exclusive belting leather. 21" Singleton, $90. 

Plus taxes 
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At last, quality Scotch you can carry with you comfortably. 
VAT 69 tenths and % pints are packaged for your 
convenience — in a jigger-top, pocket-fitting flask. See your 

favorite retailer and enjoy VAT 69 wherever you go. 

IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY • NEW YORK 
SOLE U.S. DISTRIBUTORS • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86.8 PROOF. 


COMING EVENTS 

November 21 to November SO 


k Color television 
® Television 
• Network radio 
All times E.S.T. 


Friday, November 21 

BASKETBALL pro) 

Boston vs. New York, Philadelphia vs. Cincin- 
nati at Philadelphia. 


10 rds.. Mad. Sq. 
(NBC). 


Saturday, November 22 

BASKETBALL (pro) 
Cincinnati at Detroit. 
Minneapolis at St. Louis. 
Philadelphia at Boston. 
Syracuse at New York. 


Natl. LII Men's BTTA Team Match Game 
Champs., Detroit (through Nov. 25). 


football (college l 

Air Force Academy at New Mex 

Baylor at SMU. 

Columbia at Kulgers. 

Duke at North Carolina. 

Florida State at Florida. 

Indiana at Purdue. 

LSU at Tulann. 

Michigan at Ohio State. 
Minnesota at Wisconsin. 
Nebraska at Oklahoma. 
Northwestern at Illinois. 

★ Notre Dame at Iowa, 2:15 p.rr 
■ ABC, Mutual-radio'. 

Syracuse at West Virginia. 

Tel al Rice. 

Wake Forest at Auburn. 


® All-Star Golf, De Vicenzo vs. Slranahan, Boca 
Raton, Fla., 5 p.m. in each time zone (ABC). 

Chicago at Montreal. 

® Detroit at Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

New York at Toronto. 

HORSE RACING 

Idlewitd Handicap, $50,000, Jamaica, N.Y. 
Pimlico Futurity, $50,000, Pimlico, Md. 

SKATING 

New England Slates Figure Skating Champs.. 
Boston (also Nov. 23). 

Sunday, November 23 

BASKETBALL 

Detroit, at Minneapolis. 

® St. Louis at Cincinnati, 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 
Syracuse al. Philadelphia. 

FOOTBALL (pro I 

® Chicago Bears at Detroit (CBS).* 

• Los Angeles at Baltimore (CBS).* 

Philadelphia at Cleveland (CBS).* 

• Pittsburgh at Chicago Cardinals (CBS 1 -* 

® San Francisco vs. Green Bay at Milwaukee 
(CBS).* 

« Washington at New York (CBS).* 


Detroit at New York. 
Montreal at Boston. 
Toronto at Chicago. 


® 7i.olie^ Derby f New 


York, 3:30 p.m. (ABC). 


Monday, November 2 1* 

BASKETBALL 

Boston vs. Minneapolis at 


Charlotte, N.C. 


Tuesday, November 25 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

Minneapolis at Detroit. 

Philadelphia vs. Si. Louis: New York vs. Cin- 
einnali at New York. 


Olson vs. Young, light heavies, 10 rds., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Wednesday, November 26 

AUTO SHOW 

SI. Paul Automobile Show (through Nov. 30). 
* See local listing 

continued 
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If you own a good TV set or radio . . 



You may own half of a fine Stereo System! 
Complete it for Christmas with a new Stereo 
High Fidelity "Victrola”® (from $129.95) 


Your present radio or TV set can be adapted for stereo easily and inexpensively by a 
competent serviceman. Or choose from 9 RCA Victor companion speakers — $9.95 up! 



Space for AM-FM tuner. French Provin- 
cial. 3 finishes. Mark VII. (SHP7) $279.95. 
Companion speaker (SHS7) extra. 


Danish lowboy. AM-FM radio. “Room Di- 
vider" back. 3 finishes. (SHC6) $379.95. 
Companion speaker (SHS6) extra. 


Traditional console. Dual amplifier. AM- 
FM radio. 3 finishes. Mark IV. (SHC4) 
$425. Companion speaker (SIIS4) extra. 



The thrill begins Christmas morning when you put on your first "Living 
Stereo” record. The music surrounds you. There is an exciting new depth 
and direction. And you can play all your regular records, too. See and hear 
these great new "Victrolas” at your RCA Victor dealer’s now. This Christmas, 
give your family "The Gift That Keeps On Giving”! 

and South. Prices very according to l.n.sh, *RCA Irodemork tor record plovers 

Glamorize wraporng with SCOTCH Brand Gift Taoe. Now In High Fide .ty eoto-s njplred by RCA Victor! 

® itCA Victo r @ 
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Jbbs (L this ! 


For her, tonight’s high note is our hero’s finesse at combining 
the greatest of ease with the utmost of dash. The lines of his 
jacket are as clean as a perfect high "C”! The tailoring is 
testimony to infinite skill. Fabrics? Chosen from the world’s 
great looms. The curtain’s going up now on new ideas from 
After Six at all stores where smart ideas start. 


A wide range in styles — from Icy to distinctive 
Avant Garde. Details include, such refinements 
as hacking pockets, velvet collars, 
detachable velvet and satin sleeve cuffs. From $ 45.00 
to $ 125.00 . Prices slightly higher 

West of the Rockies and in Canada. 


After Six] 

e/ BV RUDOFKIR 



• fH*rrAi s cr’"“-’ 10rd ’- 

sSvTsrs.,. 


Thursday, November 27 





Essr si7 ’ 5 ”' »"”*• c ” , » 


CSXwi.*. 

El? 


Friday, November 28 

B =?—"■• 


Saturday, November 29 


E&r 






Sunday, November 30 


p.m. (NBC). 
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New smoke" King Sano 

If you haven't tasted it in the last 30 days 
■ . . .you owe it to yourself! 



Rllor'fiP 

if 


“ Time and again, in today’s tense situations," writes former U. S. diplomat John S. Young, 

“1 see important people under pressure lighting up this new 'soft smoke’ cigarette .” 

50% less nicotine and less tar than any 

other cigarette . . .and that is the truth 



Not just a fitter . . . 
a more advanced method 


reduces nicotine and reduces undesirable 



When a man decides to try New ‘Soft 
Smoke’ King Sano he makes an unex- 
pected discovery. 

What he expects is the satisfaction of 
smoking the one cigarette far below all 
others in nicotine and tars today. 

But he is totally unprepared for the 
way it ‘softens’ the taste of the smoke . . . 
unlocks a delightful new ‘soft’ taste. 
The reason is that today’s new King 
Sano goes a big step beyond any filter. 


No other filter cigarette reduces nico- 
tine and tars in the tobacco itself . . . 
and what a difference this makes in 
the taste. 

If you are tempted— but still have not 
changed to King Sano— hesitate no 
longer. Surely it is well worth the extra 
price. Now in stores everywhere. 

• The content of nicotine und tars in the smoke of 
new King Sano is based on the results of a con- 
tinuing study by Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Inde- 
pendent Analytical Chemists. 


FINE TOBACCOS DEDUCED III TADS AND NICOTINE ARE ALSO USED IN REGULAR SIZE SANO CIGARETTES. SANO Atl-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO. PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY 
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DuBouchett 

TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRANDY 



True Fruit 
Flavored 

BLACKBERRY 
BRANDY 
70 proof 


Enjoy these other 
True Fruit Flavored Brandies! 

dPRICOT!^^ PEACH! <HKKKY! ^3 


Choose from 27 delirious, 
popularly priced Du Bouchett Cordials! 


Cordially yours, Du Bouchett (say doo-boo-shay) MANY, BLANC St CO., SCIIENLEY, PA, 



THE COAT 1 


y^lligator 


Two great ways to 
enjoy Alligator elegance! 

For an all-weather gabardine, choose the famous 
Gold Label. Smooth, silky, all wool worsted, water 
repellent, $42.75. For luxury rainwear, choose the 
new Galetone IRIDESCENT of finest yarn-dyed 
2-ply cotton. Elegant in quality and appearance, 
$25.95. Plaid lined, $29.95. At better stores. 
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Each of the almost 50 motor lodges has complete restaurant facilities serving the same delicious 
quality meals offered by the 600 Howard Johnson’s restaurants located throughout the country. 


FREE: Your easy-to-follow Howard 
Johnson’s Road Map showing motor lodge 
and restaurant locations. Make sure your 
next vacation trip will be the best one ever 
by sending for your copy today. 

Just drop a card to Howard Johnson's, 
89 Beale Street, Wollaston, Mass., or 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


IIOUIARDjOtinSOIlJ 


Restaurants • Motor Lodges 


Ice Cream • Candies 


Take-home Frozen Foods 






Refresh without filling 


N otice how the new-day 
woman won’t sit still for 
the filling foods of yesteryear. 
She’s thankful for the whole 
modern trend toward light 
food and drink. 

Pepsi-Cola, too, has this 
same modern view about diet. 
Today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced in 
calories, is never heavy, never 
too sweet. Have a Pepsi. 
Refresh without filling. 


OLD 


NEW 



FOOTBALL’S 9 th WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

Cornell’s Ivy League balloon, pricked a 
week earlier by Brown, burst with a loud 
bang when it met Dartmouth's crunch- 
ing ground attack in the mud and rain at 
Ithaca. Operating behind a big, fast and 
ferocious line that kept the pressure on 
the harried Big Red backs, Dartmouth 
shook loose hustling John Crouthamel 
(see below) for three touchdowns and 
went on to win 32-15 to set up a title 
showdown battle with Princeton next 
Saturday. 

Princeton, meanwhile, made the psy- 
chological most of last year’s hanky-wav- 
ing defeat by YaJe to turn on the poor 
Elis 50-14. The Tigers, up emotionally if 



back of the week: Halfback John 
Crouthamel dodged and darted for 3 TDs, 
one on a 58-yard run, as Dartmouth 
knocked Cornell from the Ivy race, 32-15. 

not physically, sent Tailback Hugh Scott 
and Fullback Fred Tiley slashing through 
Yale’s left side, passed over the heads of 
Eli defenders and kept the gates of mercy 
closed until they had achieved two objec- 
tives — revenge and their first Big Three 
crown since 1952. In other Ivy games, 
Brown got another great performance 
from Quarterback Frank Finney, who 
scored three touchdowns and passed for 
a fourth, to beat Harvard 29-22; Penn 
clobbered Columbia 42-0. 

Syracuse kept the bowl ball rolling 
against Colgate, winning 47-0. But Holy 
Cross was not quite so fortunate and fell 
before determined Penn State 32-0. 

Army, perhaps looking ever so little 
ahead to Navy, experienced some rough 
moments when a crashing Villanova line 
sent Halfback Bob Anderson to the side- 
lines for good midway in the first quarter 
and contained the Cadet attack. Halfback 
Pete Dawkins finally broke the spell with 


a dazzling 80-yard punt return and scored 
twice more to keep Army unbeaten 26-0. 
Navy, held to a 6-6 half-time tie, wore 
down eager George Washington to win 
28-8. 

In other games, Boston College 
squeaked past Boston U. 18-13; Con- 
necticut rolled over Rhode Island 36-8 
to win the Yankee Conference Bean Pot; 
Williams, trailing Amherst 7-6 in the last 
period, laid firm hands on the Little Three 
crown when Halfback Dan Rorke sprinted 
74 yards to win for the Purple, 12-7; Buf- 
falo held off Lehigh 34-26; Quantico 
Marines made the most of injured Half- 
back Bill Austin’s absence to hand Rut- 
gers its first defeat 13-12. 

But the East was not without its un- 
beaten teams. Once-tied Hamilton won 
from Union 18-0 for its first undefeated 
season. Rochester downed RPI 34-7; 
Juniata beat Albright 33 12 for its fifth 
undefeated season in six years; California 
(Pa.) Teachers drubbed Washington and 
Jefferson 41-6. The top three: 

1. ARMY (7-0-1) 

2. SYRACUSE (7-1-0) 

3. PITT (5-3-1) 

THE MIDWEST 

If ever there was any doubt as to the 
attrition of a Big Ten schedule, it was 
clearly demonstrated again last week 
when champion Iowa was toppled from 
the unbeaten ranks and fading North- 
western, which had gone so far with such 
slim prospects, was whomped by Purdue. 

Dethroned Ohio Slate, long a slumber- 
ing giant, awoke with awesome power to 
become the first to upset Iowa 38-28. The 
Buckeyes’ Bob White and Don Clark, 
hammering away unceasingly at the Iowa 
forwards, traded touchdowns with the 
Hawkeyes’ Randy Duncan, Willie Flem- 
ing and John Nocera, finally nosed ahead 
for keeps in the final minutes. But there 
also was glory for Duncan, who complet- 
ed 23 of 33 passes for 249 yards and a 
conference record. 

The bell tolled again for Northwest- 
ern’s Wildcats, who couldn’t keep up 
with battering Purdue and fell before the 
Boilermakers 23-6, while Wisconsin, es- 
chewing its usually effective ground 
game, sent Quarterbacks Dale Hackbart 
and Sid Williams to the air to beat Illi- 
nois 31-12. 

Michigan and Michigan State, down 
on their luck these days, dropped even 
deeper into the Slough of Despond. The 
Wolverines, who had received the news 
that Coach Bennie Oosterbaan was “re- 


tiring” in favor of Assistant Bump Elliott 
with hardly a wink of surprise, couldn’t 
even “win one for Bennie” and lost to 
Indiana 8 6. Michigan Stale proved to 
be just the tonic Minnesota, beaten in 
10 straight, needed to pull out of the Big 
Ten cellar. The Gophers caught fire in the 
second half, luxuriating in their new- 
found power to hammer the Spartans 
39-12. Wailed MSU Athletic Director 
Biggie Munn: “The most futile display 
I’ve ever seen . . . utter futility. When 
you have scratched and crawled a tenth 
of an inch at a time to build an empire, it 
takes a lot out of you to see it crash.” 

Quarterback George Izo found receiv- 
ers for 11 of his 15 passes, but needed a 
helping hand from Halfback Jim Crotty, 
who helped to light the spark for a 34-24 
Notre Dame win over North Carolina. 

Nebraska, beaten six times, suddenly 
had a purpose after upsetting letdown 
Pitt 14-6 on the left-handed passing of 
Halfback Larry Naviaux, who completed 
five out of six, two for touchdowns. 

Missouri Coach Dan Devine, who had 
heard about Oklahoma’s snake-pit sta- 
dium from his predecessor, Don Faurot, 
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LINEMAN OF THE WEEK: Tackle Don 
Floyd was roughest Frog of all, making 
10 unassisted stops, forcing fumble and 
deflecting pass as TCU beat Texas 22-8. 

brought his multiple offense into Norman 
with hopes for victory but soon discov- 
ered the bitter facts of life. The Sooners 
belted his Tigers 39-0 for their 70th 
straight Big Eight victory and stuffed 
one foot inside the Orange Bowl door. 
The top three: 

1. iowa (a-i-1) 

2. OKLAHOMA (7-1-0) 

3. WISCONSIN (6-1-1) 

THE SOUTH 

Bumbling LSU, hardly looking like the 
nation’s No. 1 team, spotted limping Mis- 
sissippi Stat«- a touchdown and was forced 
to fight uphill to corner the ornery Ma- 
roons 7-6. With Billy Cannon tied up in 
a neat package by the bruising State line, 
Warren Rabb passed five yards to Billy 
Hendrix for the tying score and Tommy 
Davis’ placement barely kept the LSU 
record clean. 

continued 
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FOOTBALL’S 9TH WEEK continued 



Tennessee dedicated Homecoming Day 
to the late Herman Hickman and ab- 
sorbed enough inspiration to hang an 18- 
1 6 shiner on favored Mississippi. The Vols, 
hurting for a tailback all season, got plu- 
perfect service from little Gene Etter, who 
squirmed and squirted 74 yards for the 
winning touchdown. 

New-look Auburn once again found its 
destiny in the air lanes, parlaying a solid 
passing attack and its usual stonewall line 
play into a 21-6 victory over Georgia. 

Alabama capitalized on three Georgia 
Tech blunders to stockpile two touch- 
downs and a field goal in the first quarter 
and eased past the Engineers 17-8; thrice- 
tied Vanderbilt remained in the bowl pic- 
ture by turning back Tulane 12-0; Clem- 
son, after three scoreless periods of looth- 
and-nail struggling, exploded for two 
quick touchdowns to beat North Carolina 
State 13-6 and nail down the ACC cham- 
pionship; Duke stayed on the ground tj 
overpower Wake Forest 29-0; Maryland 
bombed unhappy Miami 26-14; West Vir- 
ginia ran down William and Mary 66-6 to 
win the Southern Conference title. 

Among the unbeatens, Mississippi South- 
ern beat Virginia Tech 41-0; Sewanee 
routed Southwestern 47-0; Florida A&M 
swamped Allen 52-14. The top three: 

1. LSU (9-0-0) 

2. AUBURN (7-0-1) 

3. MISSISSIPPI (7-2-0) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

The Southwest Conference, long the most 
topsy-turvy of all leagues, lived up to 
its reputation as Rice and SMU were 
sent flip-flopping by underdogs, leaving 
TCU high and dry in the lead. 

TCU. muddling along against Texas 
at Fort Worth, heard the good news in 
the third period and suddenly decided 
to take charge. Behind 8-0, the Frogs 
leaped to the attack, marching 68 yards 


best for gifts and year 'round fun 

MAKE THIS A SPORTING CHRISTMAS . . . 


9TH WEEK LEADERS 

{NCAA Statistics) 

SCORING TD PAT FG PTS. 

Pete Dawkins, Army 12 2 0 74 

Bill Austin, Rutgers 11 6 0 72 

Bob White, Ohio State 11 0 0 66 


Pennsylvania athletic products solve all your gift-buying problems. Preferred 
everywhere for outstanding quality, top performance, and reasonable pricing, 
the Pennsylvania line offers something for each member of the family. 

Golf and tennis balls, rubber-constructed athletic balls, bowling and golf 
bags, swim equipment, water skis, kits and specialty items— ask to see the full 
line at your favorite sporting goods or department store. Remember, 
Pennsylvania Athletic Products mean more fun from now on I 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA AfHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 
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Dick Bass, COP 152 1,037 6.8 

Bob White, Ohio State 194 781 4.0 

Dwight Nichols, Iowa St. 192 707 3.7 

PASSING A C PCT. YOS.TD 

Ralph Hunsaker, Ariz. 166 92 .554 983 5 

Randy Duncan. Iowa 151 91 .603 1,163 9 
C. Milstead, Tex. A&M 134 74 .552 944 5 

TOTAL OFFENSE R P YDS. 

C. Milstead, Tex. A&M 245 944 1.189 

Randy Duncan, Iowa 19 1,163 1,182 
Joe Kapp, California 540 591 1,131 

TOTAL TEAM OFFENSE PLAYS YOS. GAME AVG. 

Iowa 568 3,197 399.6 

Armv 560 3.073 384.1 

Air Force 612 2,974 371.8 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

Auburn 403 1,149 143.6 

Purdue 421 1,334 166.8 

Army 503 1,430 178.8 
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to tie the score. Tackle Donald Floyd 
(see page 13) deflected a Texas pass to 
set up the go-ahead touchdown, and 
Marvin Lasater pitched to Marshall Har- 
ris for the clincher in a 22-8 victory. But 
TCU must still get by Rice next Saturday 
to cash in its title chips. 

Texas A&M’s Charlie Milstead, hob- 
bling about on an injured knee for 50 
minutes, became the chief executioner of 
Rice, plunging over for two touchdowns 
and passing for a third as the Aggies sur- 
prised the overconfident Owls 28-21. 

Arkansas, a six-time loser, swarmed 
all over SMU’s Quarterback Don Mere- 



new faces of the week: Stanford 
Quarterback Dick Norman (left) complet- 
ed 21 of 31 passes, two for TDs in 24-16 
loss to Oregon State; another sophomore, 
Nebraska Center Don Fricke, played jar- 
ring defensive game in 14-6 upset of Pitt. 

dith, grabbed off two of his heaves to set 
up touchdowns which beat the Mustangs 
13-6 and nudged them out of the run- 
ning for the SWC title and the Cotton 
Bowl. The top three: 

1. TCU (7-1-0) 
a. RICE (4-4-0) 

3. SMU (4-4-0) 

THE WEST 

California, which has a habit of leaving 
things in Quarterback Joe Kapp’s able 
hands, again found the system a winning 
one. Kapp scored one touchdown, passed 
for 135 yards, ran for 70 to beat Wash- 
ington 12-7 and keep the Bears at the top 
of the PCC heap— and on the Rose Bowl 
trail. Oregon State turned crashing Full- 
back Nub Beamer into a passer, and he 
got off the one which beat Stanford 
24-16 to keep the Beavers a step behind 
California; UCLA picked itself up to 
knock down Oregon 7-3. 

The amazing and unbeaten Air Force, 
with designs on a New Year’s Day bid, 
made its depth and balance pay off for 
a 21-6 triumph over Wyoming; Wash- 
ington State set a wide-mouthed de- 
fense for Dick Bass and virtually swal- 
lowed him up in it as the Cougars 
trounced COP 34-0; Colorado weathered 
sleet, mud and wind to defeat Utah 
7-0; Brigham Young outran Denver 
22-7 to tie Wyoming and New Mexico 
for the Skyline Conference lead. The top 
three: 

1. AIR FORCE (7-0-1) 

2. CALIFORNIA (6-3-0) 

3. COLORADO (6-2-0) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

CALIFORNIA VS. STANFORD 

Only Stanford stands between Cali- 
fornia and the Rose Bowl, and Joe 
Kapp's superior passing should car- 
ry the Golden Bears all the way 
to Pasadena. CALIFORNIA. 

UCLA VS. USC 

Both teams will be higher than a 
kite for this traditional game. USC 
has been on the move lately and 
gets the nod over hot-and-cold 
UCLA. USC. 

RICE VS. TCU 

TCU’s big line will be able to de- 
fense the Rice ball carriers. The 
Horned Frogs are my choice to leap 
over the Owls to the Southwest 
Conference championship. TCU. 

HARVARD VS. YALE 

The Game is still the thing for these 
Ivies. Yale, seeking to atone for a 
miserable season, won’t be able to 
do it against Harvard’s better 
offense. HARVARD. 

PRINCETON VS. DARTMOUTH 

A tossup. Both teams can attack, 
but the fiercer-charging Indian line 
gives the edge and the Ivy League 
title to DARTMOUTH. 

BOSTON COLLEGE VS. CLEMSON 

Clemson, with the Atlantic Coast 
crown all wrapped up, needs a win 
over BC to keep its bowl hopes 
alive. If no letdown, CLEMSON. 

TULANE VS. LSU 

Another one of those old rivalries, 
and it is no secret that Quarterback 
Richie Petitbon and Tulane have 
been aiming for unbeaten LSU. 
But the Tigers, too, have been 
looking ahead and will be ready for 
the Green Wave. LSU. 

NORTH CAROLINA VS. DUKE 

Duke has been too spotty and will 
have trouble with that tough Tar 
Heel line and Jack Cummings’ 
passing. NORTH CAROLINA, 

IOWA VS. NOTRE DAME 

A passing battle between Iowa’s 
Randy Duncan and Notre Dame’s 
George Izo, two of the nation's top 
T quarterbacks. No pick because 
I’ll be doing this NCAA telecast 
on NBC-TV. 

OHIO STATE VS. MICHIGAN 

Ohio State finally found the of- 
fensive spark it lacked all year. 
Bob White and Don Clark give the 
Buckeyes a one-two punch that 
poor Michigan will find hard to 
stop. OHIO STATE. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 

7 RIGHT; 2 WRONG; O TIE 
RECORD TO DATE: 66-22-4 



sweater shirts 


in Ban-Lon 
and Orion 


loberr 

Bruce 

Assuroncc ol Quality . 


Warm wishes for the holidays start with casually 
smart Robert Bruce sweater shirts. The striped 
collar shirt is Orion* — with an easy drape, 
luxurious feel and perfect fit, $10.00. The solid 
color shirt is Ban-Lon, newest miracle man-made^ 
fiber — silky smooth and elegant . . . tailored to" 
perfection, $10.95. Both shirts washable — in a 
wide range of handsome colors. (Also available 
in half sleeve styles, $8.98 each.) 

'du Pom's trademark for acrylic fiber 


Robert Bruce inc.. 

KNITWEAR FOR MEN, BOYS AND 1UNI0RS 
HANCOCK & ALLEGHENY AYE., PHILA. 33, PA. 
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A roundup of the sports 
information of the week 


THE STYLE MAJOR CREATES 


faces in the crowd . . . 


NANITA GREENE, 21- 
year-old University of 

Rock wood , Ten n ca ti- 
tivated judges with 
a fetching smile and 
36-23-36'i' statistics, 
was chosen queen of 
the 1959 Orange Bowl. 


GEORGE BAYER, whose 
last big win was Ca- 
nadian Open in 1957, 
faced Sam Snead in 
playoff, won $45,000 
Havana International 
golf tournament after 
both shot 286 in reg- 
ular play. 


JIM SHOULDERS, who 
has twice won all- 
round cowboy title on 
rodeo circuit, did so 
again this year after 
accumulating more 
than 30,000 points— 
each worth $1 — dur- 
ing official season. 





bob turley, New 
York Yankee right- 
hander, edging Braves' 
Warren Spahn by one 
vote, was picked win- 
ner of Cy Young Me- 
morial award as the 
major leagues' out- 
standing 1958 pitcher. 


FERRY PORSCHE, son of 
German designer Fer- 
dinand Porsche, ap- 
peared in New York 
with Heinz Nordhoff of 
Volkswagenwerke. to 
accept award to Por- 
sche's late father from 
American engineers. 




BUMP ELLIOTT, Mich- 
igan All- America in 
1947 and the school's 
backfield coach for 
two seasons, has been 
named head coach, to 
succeed Bennie Oos- 
terbaan who quit after 
10 years on job. 






HARRY PEZZULLO, 47, 
of Northbrook. III., a 
golf professional since 
1933 and a PGA vice- 
president. was named 
outstanding teaching 
pro of 1958 at annual 
PGA banquet, Clear- 
water, Fla. 


THE NEW STYLE MASTERPIECE 







Each individual piece of 
Harris Tweed is a one-man 
work of art . . . and each 
Varsity Town Harris Tweed 
Topcoat is accompanied by 
a Weaver's Declaration by 
the "Scottish Islands 
Tweed Agency, Ltd.," which 
tells the name and cottage 
address of its home-loom tweed 
weaver. These Toppers are 
canny buys in Varsity Town 
super-smart Bal-collar Raglan 
or Set-in Sleeve styles. 


Only Scotsmen have 
the Art to Hand-loom 


HARRIS 

TWEEDS 


Imported exclusively for 
Varsity Town Topcoats by 
MORELL-BRITISH TEXTILES 


Featured by 800 Leading Style Stores, including: 


John David, New York 
Berry-Burk, Richmond 
C. W. Anderes, Madison 
Jason's, Billings 
Wild h Co., Ann Arbor 
Adam, Meldrum & Anderson, 


Heavenrich’s, Saginaw 
Loar & White, Clarksburg 
Ober's, Lawrence 
Dppenheim's, Bay City 
Max Adler, South Bend 
Tho H. A. Selnsheli 


L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis 
The May Co. D & F. t Denver 
p. A. Meyer & Sons, Erie 
Petway-Reavis, Nashville 
Hlbbs, Salt Lake City 
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biggest wagers ever made in the International were 
piled on Ballymoss; colt lost hundreds of thousands for 
his backers, prompting startling headlines in London. 



bad start shows irregularly positioned horses after six false breaks good start may be possible in future at Laurel when 

and Russia’s Zaryad {right, rear ) left at post after several attempts track adopts foreign webbed barrier such as used to 

to beat the liag. Angry jockey wrongly claimed Zaryad was held back. dispatch big orderly field in France’s Arcde Triomphe 



CONFUSION 

by WHITNEY TOWER 


America’s most important race— from 
the popular foreign point of view— turned the 
Laurel course into a wild battleground for 10 
weary Thoroughbreds and their tense riders 


mHE seventh running of the Wash- 
_L ington, D.C. International at 
Laurel last week, which produced 
nearly enough international incidents 
to warrant a plenary session of the 
U.N., kept tongues wagging in con- 
troversy for days and prompted a 
leading British writer to proclaim the 
race the most sensational he ever saw. 

Certainly this International (like 
its predecessors, it was more highly 
regarded by foreign horsemen than by 
our own) had all the elements of eye- 
catching appeal: 

The Irish Ballymoss, allegedly 
the best European runner ever 
to invade the U.S. 

The Soviet entry of Zaryad and 
Garnir, first Russian Thoroughbreds 
ever to compete in America. 

The record crowd of international- 
ists, commoners, Communists, capi- 
talists and ordinary horse lovers. 

The cloudless blue Maryland skies. 

The whirling totalisators, which 
recorded a bigger betting handle 
($2,645,834) than ever before in the 
215-year-old racing history of this 
horse-conscious state. 

After a superior promotional build- 
up it was downright rotten luck that 
turned the affair into a disreputable 
shambles. No sooner had the Austral- 
ian Sailor’s Guide been posted as the 
winner over the fouling American Tu- 
dor Era than the once-l’estive mood 
was changed by misunderstanding 




triumph lights Jockey Howard Grant’s face 21 minutes after race when 
his claim of foul is allowed and that Sailor's Guide is named the winner. 


glow c 

he lean 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFUSION 1 1 hi tint 

and, in some cases by plain bitter- 
ness. 

From the start — if it can be so dig- 
nified— there was bedlam for the full 
mile and a half. First, Starter Eddie 
Blind had trouble stopping the Rus- 
sians from jumping the flag. Then, 
the kicking Orsini II had to be moved 
to the outside. On the seventh at- 
tempt Blind got the field off, but 
Zaryad was hopelessly left. 

In any case, the seven-minute delay 
put added tension on both horses and 
riders, and as they thundered around 
the narrow little turf oval it was 
strictly a case of every man and beast 
for himself. Naturally, some made 
out better than others. Scobie Breas- 
ley, for example, in giving Bally- 
moss what appeared to be an indif- 
ferent and most indecisive ride that 
hardly did justice to the European 
champion, was in close quarters too 
often and finally, because of it, he 
was bumped by Orsini and knocked 
out of contention. Clem suffered, 
too, from this incident and finished 
eighth, beaten even by the other Rus- 
sian, Garnir, who raced creditably. 

Meanwhile, up front the fireworks 
were about to go off. Willie Harmatz 
had put. Tudor Era on the lead at 
the flag-fall, and coming into the final 
turn, he had but to hold a straight 
course to win as he pleased. Going 
into the turn he had room on his in- 
side for another horse and now, rang- 
ing up to Tudor Era’s flank, drove 
Howard Grant on Sailor’s Guide. 
Suddenly, when he should have been 
straightening for home, Harmatz 
veered himself and his horse hard left, 
shut Sailor’s Guide off cold (see pic- 
tures on page 18) and forced Grant to 
take back and go to the outside. The 
point is: Harmatz had the race won 
and threw it away with a needless 
foul. The stewards had no alternative 
but to reverse the order of finish. 

In the heat of the International’s 
post-mortems some went so far as 
to say that the 19o8 running would 
finish this new classic for good. That 
would be a pity. It would make more 
sense to reduce the dangerous sharp- 
ness of the curves by increasing the 
size of the track (this has already been 
planned in a small way by Laurel offi- 
cials) and to scrap the present walk- 
up start in favor of Europe’s more 
manageable break from in front of a 
w r ebbed barrier. Laurel’s Internation- 
al is too fine a sporting attraction to 
be ruined by one hapless race. end 




serious-minded International racegoers Prince Aly Khan and beautiful Baroness 
Tiona Thyssen, owner of Germany’s Orsini II, find moment of quiet near paddock. 




newspapers were all angry Russian zipper bags were provided for him and 
Jock Kovalev had for his silks, until . . . Teammate Nasimov by Laurel's jockeys. 
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orse and ll-to-10 favorite was Ireland’s Ballymoss, Shain. Ballymoss, victim of indecisive ride by Scobie Breasley ; 
n top European races for Philadelphia Owner John Me- was in constant trouble, and did well to finish in third place. 
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lonely walk across the darkening infield and back to the 
barn for the two Soviet riders. Respectful of worldwide custom, 


both jocks had excuses for losing. Said Nasimov, the Arcaro 
of Moscow, “race again in three days and Garnir would win.” 







HOCKEY UPSET OF MIGHTY CANADIENS BY RANGERS IS UNDER WAY AS TEAMS GLOWER AT MID-ICE (BUT GOALIES KEEP COOL) IN 


TWO CAMERAS 
RECORD SOME 
UPSETS ON ICE 


W hen the Montreal Canadiens invade New 
York’s Madison Square Garden to engage the 
Rangers there is almost invariably a full house. 
When Sports Illustrated photographer Hv Pes- 
kin covers the Canadiens invading the Garden he is 
almost invariably out on the ice, at one point or an- 
other, moving in on the action when violence erupts. 

Last Sunday a full house of 15,925 persons saw 
Peskin vault the boards and shuffle precariously to- 
ward one of the first-period melees in a tumultuous 
game which produced 19 penalties. Eyes on the 
fighting and hands on his camera, hurrying to 
change focus for close-in work, Peskin took a prat- 
fall. At that instant the New York Times photog- 
rapher John Orris clicked his shutter. Next morn- 
ing readers of The Times saw this view (right) of the 
nation’s most zealous sports photographer in a typ- 
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THIS UNIQUE VIEW OF MADISON SQUARE GARDEN RINK 


photographer’s upset is recorded by the New York Times man as 
Hy Peskin, saving his camera, slides past melee on the Garden’s ice. 


ically energetic if untypically off-balance attitude. 

What The Times's readers did not see was the 
dramatic Garden panorama on these pages which 
Peskin had shot a few moments earlier. Using a 
technique and equipment never before applied to 
hockey, Peskin caught the full scene — crowd, bellig- 
erent players and both disdainful goalies— just be- 
fore he vaulted to the ice. Peskin— a man who once 
scaled the 222-foot TV antenna atop the Empire 
State Building to shoot, from 1,472 feet, another 
photographer shooting New York, and once had him- 
self dragged under water (he can’t swim) to shoot a 
man fighting a giant turtle — used a superwide-angle 
Panon camera with a swinging, 140° lens. The pic- 
ture was taken at 1/200 second at a setting of f4, 
covering two normal frames of high-speed 120 film. 

By the way, the Rangers upset the Canadiens2-1. 



WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



HUGS, KISSES 


From Dallas to the Arabian Sea, from 


AND ADVENTURES 


SUMMIT OF EL CAPITAN is reached after ascent of bare granite 
side in adventure that required 46 days, 625 pitons, 125 expansion bolts, 
2,900 feet of nylon rope. Conquerors of the 3,564-foot monolith which 
rises from California's Yosemite Valley were a surveyor named War- 
ren Harding, a student named Wayne Merry and a pharmacist named 
George Whitmore. Harding (left), Merry (coming over rim) and Whit- 
more (right) are the first men ever to climb the sheer flank of El Capi- 
tan — there is also an easy seven-mile back trail— perhaps the longest 
and most arduous feat of its kind in mountaineering history. The ascent 
was led by Harding, who remained on El Capitan the entire time, and 
Merry. Whitmore and a fourth climber, Richard Calderwood, who later 
decided to quit, took turns belaying but were mostly employed bringing 
up supplies. Technically, the climb was class 6 (direct aid): a sheer face 
which had to be mounted with pitons, slings and rope. Says Harding: 
“It was dangle and whack.” Why did he do it? “Egotism, I guess.” 


VICTORIOUS ANGLER is Dr. Curtis L. Mendelson of Sands 
Point, N.Y. returning after day’s campaign in the Caribbean off Green 
Turtle Cay, Bahamas. Sharing the victory are his wife Marie, who 
steered while her husband fought the fish on 130-pound test for 30 min- 
utes, and Arnold Aderly. Mendelson undertook his feat to disprove 
the winter sportsman’s notion that big fish are best caught from big 
boats. His boat was small — 12 feet- but his fish was so big — 498 pounds 
-the dock scales could not accommodate it; it was halved for weighing. 


Yosemite to the Bahamas, girls were 
kissed, granite ridges were conquered, 
fish were hauled from salt water and 
some world travelers found a new home 


TEXAS RECORD is established as a boy and girl 
meet at half time in the middle of the Cotton Bowl and, 
in front of 53,000 patient fans, kiss for one minute and 
45.8 seconds. The stalwart lad is Texas A&M ROTC 
Commander Don Cloud ; the stalwart lass is Aggie Sweet- 
heart Millie Rowland. The big smooch is a traditional 
ceremony, and the ceremony has become more everlast- 
ing every year. This time the kiss was so protracted the 
240-piece A&M military band marched off the field leav- 
ing the couple as lonesome as a pair of lonesome ends. 
Not to be outdone, Southern Methodist, A&M’s rivals, 
set an endurance record of their own; their doughty 
band played Peruna, the SMU fight song, 382 times. 


/ t\r 




WISTFUL IMMIGRANTS from the Belgian Congo, an in- 
fant male and an infant female mountain gorilla, cling each to 
each at New York’s Bronx Zoo. The solicitous couple are the 
second and third of their species at the zoo. They came over in a 
wooden box, and when it was opened they were found inside 
with their arms around one another. When separated for physi- 
cals, they struggled and wailed piteously, but together again in 
a cage at the zoo hospital they embraced and ate some grapes. 


“GONE FISHING” might have been the message outside 
government offices in Karachi when Pakistan’s new president, 
General Mohammed Ayub Khan (center) set sail upon the Arabi- 
an Sea with Vice-Admiral H. M. Siddiq Choudri, navy com- 
mander-in-chief; D. Nazir Ahmad, Atomic Energy Commission 
chairman; and Air Vice-Marshal M. Asghar Khan, air force 
commander-in-chief. Ayub caught a 30-pound king mackerel. 


WISPY MUSTACHE disguises a will-o’-the-wisp young man; 
he is, and we wouldn’t be fooling you, Ron Delany, the miler. 
Delany is presently taking his master’s in drama and fine arts at 
Villanova, and here his director, Cecile Sullivan, is getting him 
ready for his role as Colonel Pickering in Pygmalion at nearby 
Rosemont College. “Ron is an actor,” says Miss Sullivan proud- 
ly, “a born one. I believe he can do anything he wants to do.” 





EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Nice Try, Counselor 

T he round and resonant voice of 
Counselor Kenneth Royall, one- 
time Secretary of the Army, boomed 
out in the marble-pillared hearing 
room of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. As defense counsel for 
the International Boxing Club he was 
contending, with a mountain goat’s 
sense of footing, that the Supreme 
Court ought to reverse a lower-court 
ruling which called the IBC a monop- 
oly, and at the same time he was con- 
tending that if the Supreme Court 
did not reverse the ruling it ought, 
perhaps as a friendly gesture to mo- 
nopolies everywhere, to allow the 
IBC to go on doing business much 
as before. 

He did not put it quite that way, 
naturally, but that was the way it 
sounded to the lay ear. 

In the lower court, after finding 
that the IBC was indeed a monopoly 
in violation of the antitrust laws, 
Federal Judge Sylvester J. Ryan had 
ordered that the International Box- 
ing Clubs of New York and Illinois 
(they are one and the same IBC) be 


dissolved. He ordered that their own- 
er, James D. Norris, president of 
Madison Square Garden, get out of 
the Garden, which owns IBC of New 
York. He ordered that the Garden 
and the Chicago Stadium, owner of 
IBC in Illinois, be available at rea- 
sonable rental to other promoters. 

One effect of his orders would be 
to end the IBC’s control of all home 
TV fights. 

But RoyalFs idea of a good solu- 
tion, if it were found that the law had 
been violated, would be: 

1) To prohibit the IBC from hav- 
ing exclusive contracts with boxers. 

2) To prohibit the IBC from exclu- 
sive contracts with arenas except the 
Garden and the Stadium. 

3) To limit the Garden and the 
Stadium to two or three champion- 
ship bouts each a year. 

Except for the third item, these 
proposals would leave the situation 
pretty much as it is. The IBC has no 
real need for exclusive contracts with 
boxers. As the sole TV promoter it 
can control them without contracts, 
simply by depriving them of work if 
they act ornery, giving them work if 


they genuflect. It can perpetuate rule 
of the championships by seeing to it 
that only properly brainwashed man- 
agers get TV fights for their stables. 
It can build up fighters it favors, 
ignore those who do not accept its 
rule. 

The Garden and the Stadium, to 
take up Royall’s second suggestion, 
are in fact the only arenas the IBC 
now controls directly— though it has 
very pleasant arrangements with oth- 
er arenas about the country. Local 
promoters who accept IBC terms and 
fights get TV bouts to promote. Oth- 
ers do not. 

So two points of the Royall pro- 
posal would change nothing. The 
third would deprive the IBC, as con- 
ditions now stand, of perhaps three 
or four championship fights a year, 
but it could easily allocate these to 
friendly lesser promoters. 

As to the solution proposed by 
Judge Ryan, Royall’s brief asked: 

“What heinous offense have these 
defendants committed which could 
justify the extraordinarily punitive 
nature of the [Ryan] decree?” 

Well, heinous is not the word most 
persons would use for the IBC, 
though there are some who would not 
protest it. But softer, apter adjectives 
come to mind — words like greedy, de- 
structive, tyrannous and totalitarian. 
They all fit the IBC. They all justify 
the Ryan decree as a common-sense 
solution to a problem that long has 
had boxing by the throat. 

The Supreme Court will now de- 
liberate for perhaps two or three 
months before announcing a decision. 
Those who want to see boxing free 
can only hope, meanwhile, that the 
high court’s decision will achieve the 
end that Judge Ryan wished, that 
boxing “be opened with television 
and radio broadcasting to legitimate 
and healthy competition.” 


They Said It 

henry paul, Olivet College coach, lolling in glory after his team snapped 
a 29-game losing streak: “/ knew we’d win some day. I always felt it ivas 
just a matter of time. Jeepers, though, I was beginning to wonder.” 

jack kelly, Ohjmpic sculler, questioned by teen-agers on Princess 
Grace’s athletic ability, did some broken field running between brotherly 
love and frankness: “ She was a fair hockey and basketball player.” 

ed Campbell, sports editor of the Charleston News and Courier, who 
has been “effigied” himself, announcing a new association, the “ I Was 
Hanged in Effigy" club: “There has been a crying need for such an organi- 
zation for a long lime. For years, those of us hanged in effigy have had to 
catch it in the neck. The organization will start work immediately lobby- 
ing for more loopholes, softer rope and better hanging conditions. The club 
undoubtedly will grow as people begin to get the swing of it.” 
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AFTER THE INTERNATIONAL BATTLE OF LAUREL 


Five-Star Bill XIV 

O NE of the more important duties 
of the marine platoon which 
stands sentry duty at the United 
States Naval Academy is guarding a 
rather raffish character named Bill 
XIV, who lives just aft of the sentry 
box at the entrance to the marine en- 
closure. Bill XIV used to live under- 
neath the football stadium at Annap- 
olis, but he was getting a bit punchy 
and irritable after twice being chloro- 
formed and kidnaped; hence his new 
and better-protected quarters. This 
week, with the Army-Navy game 
imminent, Bill XIV’s honor guard is 
at what might be called a Guadal- 
canal pitch of alertness. 

Bill XIV wears as many stars as a 
fleet admiral, a heady distinction for 
a goat, which Bill XIV is. Not an or- 
dinary goat, in any way. First, he is 
the mascot of the Navy football team ; 
second, he is a full-fledged character 
in his own right, Once, in a fit of 
school spirit, he chased Handsome 
Dan, the Yale bulldog, up into the 
Yale cheering section in New Haven, 
then grinned goatishly at Dan and 
the Yalies. Another time, he treed 
(up the goal posts) the young Prince- 
tonian who cavorts at football games 
in a tiger suit. He fulfills Navy’s goat 
needs admirably, since Navy, in seek- 
ing one of his predecessors, once asked 



for the “meanest, orneriest and smell- 
iest” goat in the state of Texas. Bill 
XIV fails on only one count; a steady 
diet of chlorophyll has removed most 
of the goat odor, so that he is prob- 
ably one of the sweetest-smelling 
goats in the world. 

He was kidnaped once by Army 
and once by Maryland and returned 
groggy but undaunted each time. The 
Army task force that made off with 
Bill added insult to kidnaping by at- 
tacking in an amphibious operation, 
stealing up the Severn River by night 
in a boat, chloroforming Bill in his 
pen under the football stadium, then 




Suspended! and only 26 Horse racing is too lough, 

shopping days to Christmas. 


retiring under cover of darkness to 
drop back down the Severn to a wait- 
ing car. Bill was packed into the 
trunk and whisked off to West Point, 
w r here he appeared unhappily before 
the cadet corps. Later, the Military 
Academy detailed a major to return 
Bill to the Naval Academy. 

The most famous of Bill XIV’s 
predecessors was Three-to-Nothing 
Jack Dalton, who is stuffed and on 
view in the Navy field house. He 
served from 1906 through 1912 and 
got his name because twice during his 
tour of duty Navy’s original Jack 
Dalton kicked field goals for 3-0 vic- 
tories over Army. Three-to-Nothing 
Jack Dalton is a rather small, white 
goat; Bill XIV, although his parent- 
age is a bit undistinguished, is a much 
more impressive animal. He has gold- 
en eyes, magnificent horns and a 
shaggy coat of an indeterminate 
shade of blue which is curried into 
magnificence by Smokey Phelps, a 
retired Negro laborer who attends to 
Bill. Bill was donated to Navy by an 
Annapolis barber after the sudden 


death of Bill XIII on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1947. Bill XIII and XII were 
both Angora goats given to the 
academy by the State of Texas. 

At Navy games, Bill XIV is re- 
splendent in a blue-and-gold blanket 
with a big N on the side and five 
stars. The stars do not indicate that 
Bill XIV is a fleet admiral; he gets 
one for each victory over Army dur- 
ing his tour as mascot. 

Bill XIV, like his predecessors, 
serves another important purpose 
during a Navy game. He is always 
pointed toward the opponent’s goal 
line, so that a beleaguered or even 
concussed Navy quarterback need 
only glance over at Bill to know in 
which direction he is supposed to be 
leading the team. 

Disarmament in Norman 

T he way we always got it, Texans 
have been horsing around with 
guns for years. Then all of a sudden 
— bang — they are too noisy. Least- 

continued 
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ways, that’s what the Dallas police 
said after last month’s Texas-Okla- 
homa game. Oklahoma has this way 
of firing off six shotguns after every 
touchdown. And even though the 
Sooners had only two opportunities 
this year (Texas won 15-14), the city 
Rangers reckoned that was two times 
too many. They decided to make it a 
federal case. 

Last week the handiest federal men 
— who happened to be antimoonshine 
boys from the Treasury Department 
— showed up in Norman. Flashing 
their badges and a yardstick, they 
told school officials that the sawed-off 
shotguns used by Oklahoma violated 
federal regulations. And then they 
confiscated one under 18 inches and 
sent the problem off to Washington 
for top-level adjudication. 

The pep squad, meanwhile, will be 
permitted to use its blank-loaded 
shotguns provided they are stored by 
Norman police except during games. 
The agents did not specify whether 
after a touchdown the students may 
or may not point the barrels toward 
Dallas. 

Housing Development 

I N the last few years, while almost 
any product you can name was 
being invented, repackaged, or 
brought out in a do-it-yourself kit, 
people somehow kept overlooking 
doghouses. Though the dog business 
was booming, the doghouse business 
almost didn’t exist. This oversight 
on the part of free-enterprising Ameri- 
cans was taken care of recently, 
though, by Richard Stambaugh and 
Douglas Fuller of Akron, Ohio, both 
of whom are tool-planning engi- 
neers for the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation. 

Encouraged one day by a woman 
who complained that her beagle was 
essentially homeless because she 
could not buy a doghouse and didn’t 
know how to build one, Stambaugh 
and Fuller experimented until they 
produced a prefabricated doghouse 
which can be brought to a building 
site as 13 pieces of plywood and gal- 
vanized steel, and quickly assembled 
without bolts, screws or nails. It is 
lightweight, demountable and pre- 


painted white, and it eomes in four 
sizes. It can be had in other colors, or 
with extra accessories like an awning 
or a front porch, at what its makers 
call “de luxe prices.” 

Regular prices range from $16 to 
$45, and on this basis Stambaugh and 
Fuller are in business. Three nights 
a week and on weekends, they turn 
out doghouses in Fuller’s garage. A 
neighbor, Nick Russ, has been taken 
into the enterprise, and the three men, 
sometimes helped by their wives or 
children, produce a doghouse every 
40 minutes. 

‘‘We figure the demand is tremen- 
dous, if only we can make and market 
them fast enough,” says Stambaugh 
contentedly. “Our major problem has 
been convincing customers that they 
don’t need a big doghouse for a small 
dog.” This is because a dog’s own 
warmth heats his house for him; a 
small dog in a big doghouse is an in- 
effective heating unit, like a bonfire 
in a stadium. 

As the Klicco Products Co. (so 
named because the metal strips which 
hold the doghouses together slide into 
place with a click, or maybe a klic ) , 
the neighbors also make cat carriers 
and shipping crates for dogs. And be- 
cause so many people suggested it, 
they have turned out a husband-size 
doghouse for husbands. They point 
out, with an unfailing sense of the 
practical, that children can play in 
it when it isn't being used for its origi- 
nal purpose. 



Hounds have plumb forgot the fox, 
They don’t care where it’s at; 
They’ve stopped off in an alley 
For a game of One Old Cat. 

— F. E. White 


Welcome to the Woods 

TN the misty gray light of predawn 

one day this month a long line of 
automobiles bristling with sporting 
armament wound along a lonely road 
in the state of Washington’s Olym- 
pic Peninsula. As the sun broke over 
the horizon, a big gate barring the 
road was swung open. An attendant 
peered into each car as it passed 
through, handed the driver a detailed 
map of the territory he was entering 
and wished him good hunting. By 
the time the sun dipped down into 
the opposite horizon, the wish had 
been granted in full for at least one 
of the happy hunters. 

“The fellows who didn’t have any 
luck today just didn’t know where to 
go,” exulted Frank Dennis, a Ho- 
quiam, Wash, mechanic, pointing 
proudly to the big, three-point buck 
trussed on his fender. “I had my draw 
all staked out. I was here last year 
and I’ll be back next year. What a 
deal this is!” 

What a deal indeed, not only for 
Frank but for thousands of others 
like him from Maine to California 
who are privileged to indulge their 
favorite hobby on once-forbidden 
lands. Each year these thousands are 
the welcome and invited guests of the 
nation’s tree farmers whose 42 million- 
odd acres of privately owned, tax- 
paying timberlands abound with 
wild life. 

There was a time not long ago 
when the timber on these lands like 
the wild life that overran them was 
cut down ruthlessly and with no 
thought of replenishment. Signs read- 
ing PRIVATE PROPERTY— KEEP OUT 
and NO hunting served only to in- 
vite the illicit poacher t.o careless 
slaughter. Largely through the wis- 
dom of a lumberman named John 
Philip Weyerhaeuser, a new attitude 
began to take shape about 20 years 
ago. The nation’s future supply of 
lumber was assured with the intro- 
duction of a “tree farming” system 
under which forest trees were planted 
and cultivated like farm crops, albeit 
mighty slow-growing from the farm- 
er’s point of view. 

At the end of five years, a crop of 
seedlings (often planted by heli- 
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copter) in a typical Weyerhaeuser fir 
farm will be only two to five feet 
high. From then on they will con- 
tinue to grow at the rate of a foot a 
year for the next fifty years, by 
which time thinning and natural 
losses will have cut the original 
thousands to some 250 stout trees an 
acre. Thirty years later still the 250 
will be ready for harvesting to pro- 
duce some 50,000 board feet of lum- 
ber. During the long wait for the next 
harvest, the undergrowth in which 
the young trees grow provides ideal 
feeding grounds for multitudes of 
game, some of which can seriously 
threaten the future crop. A single 
black bear, for instance, can strip and 
kill upwards of 1,200 trees in the 
spring and summer, when the tooth- 
some sap is running just under the 
bark. The idea of inviting well- 
behaved hunters to enjoy the fores t 
during its period of growth and to 
help offset the ravages of the native 
game was an intrinsic part of the 
whole orderly notion of tree farming. 

Today the open-door policy inau- 
gurated on the Weyerhaeuser timber- 
lands has spread throughout the en- 
tire lumbering industry. At a time 
when national and state parks are 



filled to overflowing and constantly 
threatened by the call-to-nature of 
millions more vacationers, the sense- 
making hospitality of private indus- 
try in the timberlands has opened up 
millions of acres of new vacationland. 
Many of the lumber and pulp com- 
panies supply their visitors with rec- 
reational facilities as elaborate as 
those in any state park. 

Two years ago 1.5 million vacation- 
ers streamed into the privately owned 
woods to enjoy hobbies as variant as 
fern picking and bear hunting. Last 
year, the total was well above 2 mil- 
lion. It seems a pretty fair return 
for the inroads the industrial age 
has made in other haunts of the 
nature lover. 



Creeping Fitness 

T he Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Fitness of American 
Youth met at Fort Ritchie, Mary- 
land last September to fulfill its func- 
tion: furnishing advice to the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, a 
group made up of five Cabinet offi- 
cers — the Secretaries of the Interior, 
of Defense, of Agriculture, of Labor 
and of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

The Advisory Committee made its 
recommendations (SI, Oct. 27), and 
in doing so it expressed the hope that 
within 30 days it would learn the re- 
actions of the President's Council to 
its advice. Last week came the Coun- 
cil’s reply, and it is disappointing to 
note that the chief merit of the re- 
sponse was its promptness. The re- 
port was on the sketchy side and in- 
dicated that the Council still thinks 
of its main task as one of “promotion 
and stimulation” of others, rather 
than of focusing the federal govern- 
ment’s sizable existing resources on 
establishing a fitness program. One 


explicit action on the “promotion 
and stimulation” front: by presiden- 
tial proclamation, the week of May 
3 9, 1959 will be observed as National 
Youth Fitness Week, and the Coun- 
cil promised that packets of material 
suggesting ways and means of cele- 
brating the week effectively will be 
prepared for local communities and 
organizations. 

The covering note from the Coun- 
cil’s busy chairman. Interior Secre- 
tary Fred Seaton, who spent most of 
October on the election circuit, 
obliquely apologized for the sketchi- 
ness of the Council’s response. “An 
effort has been made,” he wrote, "to 
give enough information to indicate 
trends and the direction we will lake." 

Meanwhile, the Citizens Advisory 
Committee (129 members) prepared 
to organize within itself an executive 
group 117 members) which could meet 
more often than the full committee 
and so keep more directly in touch 
with the President's Council. Thus 
the cause of physical fitness for the 
youth of America moved forward 
slowly; but it moved. end 
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CHAIRMAN BILL SHEA, BACKED BY CLINTON BLUME, BILL PEER AND BERNARD GIMBEL. OPENS DRIVE FOR A THIRD MAJOR LEAGUE 


BASEBALL COATTAILS ON FIRE 


B y now you must know that all 
baseball is divided into three ma- 
jor leagues: the National, the Ameri- 
can and the one that was born in the 
upper room of Toots Shor’s establish- 
ment one gray afternoon last week. 
Actually, it began a year ago, shortly 
after the Dodgers and Giants cleared 
town. New York City, its mayor be- 
latedly decided, needed a second base- 
ball team. Good for business, good for 
the citizens, good for the mayor. Nat- 
urally, a committee was formed, a 
committee including such successful 
businessmen as Bernard F. Gimbel 
and James Farley. It was their pur- 
pose to get New York that second 
baseball team. That was a year ago. 

Last week the committee made an 
announcement to the press. They had 
tried, they said, to lure a National 
League team to New York. No go. 
Then they had tried to interest Na- 
tional League officials in expansion 
to 10 teams. League President War- 
ren Giles had yawned and muttered 
something about no sentiment for ex- 
pansion at the moment. Baseball's 
monopoly was beginning to show. 
Now the committee was left with 
what seemed to them to be the only 
alternative: promotion of a third ma- 
jor league which would naturally in- 


clude New York as one of its fran- 
chises. Attorney William Shea, the 
committee’s spokesman, talked ex- 
citedly, if vaguely, of assurances from 
an unnamed National League club 
official that the operation of a third 
major league was entirely feasible. He 
spoke of cities such as Houston, Fort 
Worth-Dallas, Atlanta and others as 
clamoring for major league status. In 
all of these cities, he said, there were 
responsible parties ready to offer 
healthy financial backing. He then 
announced solemnly that he and his 
associates hoped the whole thing 
could be carried off within the bounds 
of Organized Baseball. If not, they 
would go it alone. Did he mean a real 
honest-to-goodness outlaw league 
complete with raids on existing ma- 
jor league talent? He did. 

The response the following day was 
varied and heated. Commissioner 
Ford Frick decreed that baseball 
would not be sledge-hammered. Giles 
said, that’s right, we won’: be sledge- 
hammered. Larry MacPhail called 
the idea screwy; Del Webb said it was 
ridiculous. 

The committee did have its back- 
ers— men like Branch Rickey, Phil 
Wrigley, Jack Kent Cooke of Toron- 
to and Congressman Emanuel Celler 


— but each made the qualification 
that he was in favor of a third league 
only within baseball’s framework. 
Even Bill Shea backed off a bit the 
next day, saying it was always the 
committee’s intention to work within 
the present structure of baseball. 

As the hubbub continued, there 
were still some unanswered questions. 
Who were those responsible parties 
with whom Shea had been in touch? 
Earl Mann of Atlanta, George Kirk- 
sey of Houston, Tom Vandergriff of 
Fort Worth-Dallas and Gerald Moore 
of Minneapolis, all responsible par- 
ties and all active in the promotion 
of major league baseball for their re- 
spective cities, reported interest but 
little or no knowledge of the commit- 
tee’s doings. 

Were Bill Shea and the committee 
simply bluffing? Perhaps. But they 
have dramatized Organized Basebal I ’s 
true position at the moment.: baseball 
has turned its swallow-tailed back on 
New York — and rightfully indignant 
New Yorkers have set the swallow- 
tails on fire. 

Before the baseball fathers renew 
their case in Congress this winter, to 
be declared a benevolent legal monop- 
oly, they may need more than one 
fire extinguisher. END 
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Open this gift first, and save all the fun of Christmas — in 35mm color slides ! 


The great Retina Reflex Camera... 
master of every picture situation ! 


This can be your Christmas to give or get a 
truly great camera — the new Kodak Retina Reflex. 

It’s a camera you wear with understandable pride 
and use with unmatched ease. You see your subject 
complete and without parallax — exactly as the lens 
“sees” it. The diaphragm is fully automatic with all 
lenses. Shutter speeds 1 to 1/500 second, flash- 

Many dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. ( Prices are i 


synchronized. The six-element Retina Xenon-C 
50mm Lens is razor-sharp and color corrected. 

And as your picture-taking interests grow, this 
camera keeps pace through many specialized aids. 

Ask your dealer to demonstrate the new i j- 
Kodak Retina Reflex Camera this week. wxO 
include Federal Tax, are subject lo change without notice. ) 



View and focus through 
the lens on bright ground 
glass. Focus in rangefinder 
spot also (center). You see 
where focus is sharpest. 


Built-in meter assures 
correct exposure in any 
light. Gives easy-to-use 
EVS readings for films 
from 5 to 1300 ASA. 


One - stroke lever ad- 
vances film, sets shutter, 
opens lens to // 2 for bril- 
liant viewing. Film locks 
at last exposure. 


See Kodak’s " The Ed Sullivan Show" and " The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet" 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Interchangeable lens 

components: wide-angle 
35mm//4, S77.50; 
telephoto 80mm 
//4.S80. 

Kodak 




THE '59 MERCURY. EVERYTHING YOU 


• NEW STYLING 

• NEW COMFORT 

• NEW PERFORMANCE 

• NEW ECONOMY 

all beautifully combined 
in the 20th Anniversary 
MERCURY 


Americans are looking at the new cars with a new look in 
their eyes. They're searching for the best combination of all 
the things that count in a car. The answer in 1959 comes 
from this completely new Mercury. For in its 20th Anniver- 
sary year. Mercury offers the linest models ever presented. 
You get the grand total of everything you want on wheels: 

SEE NEW CLEAN-DYNAMIC STYLING. Distinctive, -because 
Mercury has its own exclusive body design; it is the only 
car in its class that does not use a dressed-up body shared 
by a low-priced car. Delightfully airy looking; more than 
35 square feet of safety glass all around. 

RELAX IN A NEW KIND OF COMFORT. iNo car in its price class 
has more usable room than this new Mercury. Examples: 
6 more inches of entry room, 9 more inches of knee room 
up front, 3114 cubic feet of luggage space. We’ve even cut 


’59 MERCURY built to leai 
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WANT ON WHEELS! 


FIRST CLOSED CAR WITH AN OPEN-AIR FEEL- 
ING! More than 35 square feet of safety 
glass all around. The big new windshield 
sweeps up into the roof, as well as around. 


■ 1959 Mercury Park Lane Four-door Hardtop Cruiser. Color: Blue Ice 


down the hump in the center of the floor; the man in the 
middle doesn't sit with his chin on his knees (as he does in 
other 1959 cars). 

FEEL LIVELY NEW PERFORMANCE. Mercury has always been 
known as a top performer and now it’s even greater. Not 

just high horsepower although Mercury offers as much as 

345 but a new kind of response, quiet, obedient, effortless. 


POWER WITHOUT WASTE! Marauder engines 
designed for modern power requirements 
deliver more power, more efficiently. Only 
Mercury has these budget-minded engines. 


ENJOY NEW ECONOMIES. The 1959 Mercury has been priced 
so that 2 out of 3 new car buyers can afford one. The big 
special is the Monterey which offers a new economy engine 

that works beautifully on regular (not premium) gasoline 

you save 10% right there! And this engine squeezes more 
mileage out of every drop of gasoline. 

See your dealer try a Mercury. Built to lead— built to 

last— built to give you the most for your money in 1959. 


MERCURY'S COUNTRY CRUISERS NEWEST IDEAS IN STATION WAGONS 

Mercury is the only station wagon with beautiful hardtop styling plus 
retractable back window (no heavy liftgate) . First to offer you a self-storing 
third seat that faces front; a hidden, locking luggage compartment. 



-BUILT TO LAST 
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He started out as a water hoy. . . 

now he mixes rich highballs with Seven-Up 


Neither water from the tap, nor water with a fizz can do 
what 7-Up does for whiskey. 

Seven-Up is a flatterer! It coaxes out all the good flavor 
your whiskey has to offer. That’s why a 7-Up highball tastes 
unmistakably richer. Mellower. Smoother. This is a drink 
you’ll want to spend time with. A drink you’ll enjoy. 

We’ll bet a 7-Up highball is the kind of a drink you’ve been 
wanting all along. Shouldn’t you try one — and see? 



Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 


ON FIELD AND CAMPUS 

BEST OF THE 
TOUGHEST 

Iowa’s Hawkeyes still looked like Big Ten 
champions despite that loss to Ohio State 

by ROY TERRELL 


U ntil last Saturday afternoon, there were those who 
said the 1958 Iowa Hawkeyes were the best football 
team the Big Ten had seen in five years. They could 
score with demoralizing suddenness from any place on 
the field, through the air or on the ground. Their line 
was tough and determined. They had wonderful spirit 
and a great coach. They couldn’t lose because they 
wouldn’t lose. 

Then, on that dark and gloomy day in Iowa City last 
week, a brutal big team from Ohio State proved that 
for one afternoon, at least, Iowa was not even the best 
team in the Big Ten this year. Led by a tank in cleats 
named Bob White, the Buckeyes ground out touchdown 
after touchdown and the fifth one proved to be enough 
for victory. Ohio State, unable to win any one of its 
three previous games, beat Iowa 38-28. In the Big Ten 
this surprised hardly anyone. That is the way things 
happen in the toughest of all football leagues. 

White, a big, redheaded fullback, pounded through 
the Iowa defense for three touchdowns, and for the 

continued. 



OHIO STATE'S BOB WHITE (33) GETS THAT TRADITIONAL POSTGAME RIDE AFTER HIS THREE TOUCHDOWNS HELPED DEFEAT IOWA 
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BIG TEN'S TOUGHEST continued 


second year in a row he ruined Iowa’s 
hopes for its first undefeated season 
since 1922. Some said that to Iowa 
the game didn’t really mean very 
much. The Hawkeyes had already 
clinched the Big Ten championship 
a week before and were going to the 
Rose Bowl regardless of what hap- 
pened against Ohio State. But they 
were wrong. The game was important 
to Iowa because every game is im- 
portant to Iowa, which is one reason 
it is such a good football team. 

By the thousands, along the spider- 
web of concrete lacing the state of 
Iowa, Iowans had roared into town 
for this big one, driving through the 
lovely, rolling countryside of the 
eastern portion of the state, on past 
the green-and-brown checkerboard 
of the fields, past the fat hogs root- 
ing happily through the stubbles of 
corn, past the woolly sheep and the 
sleek Holsteins and Herefords dotting 
the land, past the big, neat farm- 
houses with their silos rising like ex- 
clamation points against the late au- 
tumn sky. They had come to see the 
football team — their football team 
— which had inflated Iowa pride and 
captured Iowa imagination perhaps 
more than any other in years. 

When it was all over, the great 
crowd which jammed Iowa Stadium 
was disappointed in the result, but 
for entertainment the game on Sat- 
urday was just about as good as any- 
thing even an Iowa fan could hope to 
see. “If I had been in the stands,” 
said Iowa Coach Forest Evashevski, 
“I guess I might have enjoyed this 
game myself.” 

Even in defeat, their only defeat 
of the year, the Hawkeyes showed 
what it means to be tough. Never 
ahead, they came back once, twice, 
three times and still a fourth to tie up 
the contest, striking with beautiful 
precision and remarkable speed from 
Coach Evashevski’s finely tuned 
wing-T offense, then passing Ohio 
State dizzy when the Buckeye defense 
bunched to stop the running plays. 

There has long been a tendency in 
college football to place the successful 
coach on a pedestal, to overpublicize 
his contributions while downgrading 
those of the players who actually get 
their faces dirty and do the manual 
work. But no one denies that Eva- 
shevski deserves whatever praise he 
may receive for the job done in Iowa 
City. A big, ruggedly attractive man 
with one of the game’s most imagina- 
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tive brains, he has brought Iowa back 
to football respectability, and this 
1958 team, in many ways his finest 
product, has been molded from begin- 
ning to end by his own inspired touch. 

Evashevski was hardly a stranger 
to Iowans even on the day he arrived, 
for they remember that Michigan, 
with Evy out ahead blocking for 
Tom Harmon, handed Iowa’s Dar- 
lings of Destiny, the great 1939 Nile 
Kinnick team, its lone defeat. Today 
he is perhaps the best-known man — 
and almost certainly the most popu- 
lar one — in the entire state. 

A man of many moods, he can be 
charming or tough, gracious or for- 
bidding as the occasion requires. Ar- 
ticulate rather than glib, he is con- 
sidered an excellent speaker, a talent 
which has been applied with success 
to stubborn alumni and potential star 
halfbacks as well as banquet audi- 
ences. But because he is quiet and 
thoughtful rather than outspoken, 
when he does speak, folks in Iowa 
stop and listen to what he has to say. 

Of even more importance to the 
Iowa football program, folks stop and 
listen in other sections of the country. 
When Evy checked into Iowa in 1952, 
there were 56 Iowans on the 71-player 
squad and only four of the foreign 15 
came from outside the Iowa-Illinois- 
Missouri area. Quick to realize that 
the state, with its relatively small 
population, was not going to supply 
enough players of Big Ten champion- 
ship caliber, Evashevski went to work 
gathering them in from outside as 
well. This year 43 players of the 63- 
man squad are from other states, in- 
cluding eight from Michigan, five 


totem pole is formed by Stanford End 
Chris Burford and Oregon State ladders 
who helped keep OSC’s bowl hopes alive. 



from Ohio and three each from the 
outer spaces of California and New 
Jersey. And this year’s freshman 
team, a group of young mastodons 
who could be mistaken for the Chica- 
go Bears, has no fewer than 10 Mich- 
iganders among its number — which 
may account for what has been hap- 
pening to Michigan and Michigan 
State on various Saturday afternoons 
this fall. 

As a tactician on the field, Eva- 
shevski is ranked at the top. Never 
afraid to try something new, he has 
gone from the multiple offense to the 
split-T to the wing T, sometimes even 
changing his attack before a specific 
game to confound the opposition. 
That his most recent offense, the 
wing T with a balanced line and 
old-fashioned, single-wing, two-on- 
one power blocking, happens to be 
the one currently in use at LSU, 
where dwells the nation’s No. 1 team, 
is no coincidence. Last summer Evy 
went to Louisiana to conduct a 
coaching clinic and gave LSU Coach 
Paul Dietzel a few tips. 

BIG TEN MONOPOLY 

Together, Iowa and Ohio State 
have monopolized the Big Ten cham- 
pionship for the past five years. Evy’s 
teams have won 22 of their last 28 
conference games, losing twice to 
Michigan, twice to Ohio State and 
being tied once by the Wolverines. 
Across Iowa, despite Saturday’s loss, 
they are happy with their football 
team once again. 

In early September it was publicly 
pronounced by those who felt them- 
selves qualified to know — this being a 
rather large group with no particular 
entrance requirements— that Iowa 
would have a good team, one of the 
best in the Big Ten, along with Ohio 
State and Michigan State and Wiscon- 
sin and Purdue. But, while admitting 
the effectiveness of the Iowa offense, 
the heads of the experts wagged sadly 
over the plight of Iowa’s interior line. 
Even Evy himself, a man who leans 
neither toward excessive pessimism 
nor optimism but likes to say what 
he believes is true, could only promise 
that the defense was going to present 
a problem. “I think we will move the 
ball well,” he said, “but we will also 
be very generous on defense.” 

The savage play of guards and 
tackles like Alex Karras and Dick 
Klein and Frank Bloomquist and 
Bob Commings had enabled the 1957 
team to play through a tough sched- 
ule with the loss of only one game 
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(and the championship, by a score of 
17-13, to Bob White and Ohio State), 
and now they were gone. These were 
not just any guards and tackles, ei- 
ther, but great ones. Karras was twice 
an All-America and the others were 
close behind. And now in ’58 Evy had 
no one to replace them. He felt 
that Tackles John Burroughs and 
Mac Lewis, Guards Gary Grouwinkel 
and Hugh Drake and Center Bill 
Lapham, all lettermen, could do a 
good job, but he doubted that they 
could do it all without help— and 
where was the help going to come 
from? 

The starting line held up all 
right when Iowa beat a good TCU 
team in the season opener, but the 
next week, overconfident and entire- 
ly unprepared for the quality of foot- 
ball displayed by an Air Force Acad- 
emy outfit that no one was taking too 
seriously just yet, Iowa almost came 
apart at the seams. Tackling like a 
bunch of grade-school kids on a pic- 
nic and outplayed all over the field 
by a Falcon team which had been 
doubly inspired by the presence of 
its cadet corps, Iowa considered it- 
self fortunate to escape with a 13-13 
tie. 

“I think this demonstrated con- 
clusively,” says Evy, who uses words 
like that, “that we are not the kind 
of team which can win with 75% 
effort.” 

In the six games since, 100% effort 
has been a Hawkeye trademark. In- 
diana was an easy victim, and Michi- 
gan, too (for the first time in 34 
years), and also Minnesota. But it 
was in the games against Wisconsin 
and Northwestern that Iowa really 
proved itself a football team. Wis- 
consin, No. 4 in the nation that week, 
almost ran Iowa off the field in the 
first half and led by 9-0. But in the 
last two quarters the Hawkeyes 
turned the big Badgers upside down, 
and the final 20-9 score was hard- 
ly indicative of Iowa’s superiority. 
The unbeaten Northwestern bubble 
popped just as convincingly. Iowa 
scored three times before Coach Ara 
Parseghian’s Cinderella team could 
get into the game and then, when it 
seemed that Northwestern might win 
after all, the Hawkeyes marched 73 
jolting, determined yards to put the 
contest safely away. For the few who 
remain unconvinced that Iowa has 
had a really tough schedule, it might 
be pointed out that three of its oppo- 
nents — TCU, Air Force, Wisconsin 
— haven’t lost a game since. end 



leftward-bound play shows Oregon’s Dave Powell (41 ) taking pitchout from 
Quarterback Dave Grosz (10) for gain behind Dave Grayson (30). UCLA won 7-3. 



rightward-bound play shows Grayson taking ball from Grosz, this time with in- 
terference provided by Powell, Will Reeve (60), Bob Grottkau (62) and Grosz himself. 



rear view of Oregon play shows how Quarterback Grosz looks to his baclcfield team- 
mates. Marian Holland (44) took this pitchout and completed a quick six-yard pass. 
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ANNUAL APPOINTMENT 


Army’s wide-open offense matches Navy’s, as for the last 
time the two monopolize claims to the service title 


by TEX MAULE 


W hen the Army and Navy meet 
in the annual climax of the au- 
tumn football spectacle in Philadel- 
phia November 29, the game will, for 
the first time in a decade, match 
teams that are not only similar in 
abilities but in philosophy. The sim- 
ilarity has come about because of a 
sweeping revision in Army tactics: 
Colonel Earl Blaik, long an exponent 
of impact football, has changed to 
hit-and-run tactics. Navy, under Ed- 
die Erdelatz, has, as usual, brought 
a pro-type offense to this game. 

“Manpower has always been a 
problem for us,” Blaik said the other 
day. "I still think that impact foot- 
ball is the soundest. But, in past 
years, we found that our team began 
to go downhill after the middle of 
the season, due to the attrition of 
injuries and to plain exhaustion. 
Too, we were playing against what 
amounted to 11-man fronts and we 
simply don’t have the personnel to 
do that.” 

Blaik’s manpower problem came 
about because of an inherent differ- 
ence in Army and Navy recruiting 
problems. The Army athletic depart- 
ment has only 25 to 30 appointments 
a year available for football players 
while Navy has nearly 100. This is 
all pretty complicated but it has 
something to do with the fact that 
the corps strength at West Point is 
2,500, at Annapolis 3,600. At any 
rate, Navy had 73 football appoint- 
ees this year, Army 27. 

Blaik’s change in attack strategy 
has been a wholehearted one. The 
Army offense, which once used the 
pass very sparingly as a device to 
keep the defense reasonably honest, 
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now splits fairly evenly between pass 
and run. The device which has at- 
tracted most widespread attention, 
of course, is Lonesome George, the 
end who visits the huddle only rarely 
to renew friendships. 

“The lonesome end serves two pur- 
poses for us,” Blaik explains. “First, 
he is spread much wider than a nor- 
mal-spread end. That means that the 
defense must commit itself on its 
coverage in the secondary immediate- 


ly. This simplifies our quarterback’s 
job, since he can tell at a glance how 
the secondary defense is set up. Sec- 
ond, the lonesome end is in position 
on the line when the team comes out 
and we can call quick plays without 
waiting for him to trot out to posi- 
tion. And he saves some energy, too.” 

Army now runs from a spread on 
every play, with the lonesome end al- 
ways on the strong side of an unbal- 
anced line. Blaik has used a man in 
motion often, too, to spread the de- 
fense even more. Equipped with prob- 
ably the two best halfbacks in the 
country in Bob Anderson and Pete 
Dawkins, plus an exceptionally good 
passer in Joe Caldwell and great re- 
ceivers in Bill Carpenter, the lonesome 


navy captain is Dick Dagampat, a short, tough halfback who served two and a 
half years in Marine Corps before entering the academy. He hails from Los Angeles. 
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end, Don Usry, the short-side end, 
and Anderson and Dawkins, Blaik 
has tailored an offense to suit his tal- 
ent. He has done it well enough to 
rank second in the nation in offense. 

The Army defense is a new one, 
too. Last year, with two big tackles, 
Blaik’s line did very little stunting. 
This year the line is relatively small 
but exceptionally mobile. Blaik has 
sold this defense on stunting and 
avoiding blocks, rather than on pow- 
er. The line slants and loops and the 
philosophy now is to ignore the occa- 
sional 20-yard gain by an opponent 
who catches the line slanting or loop- 
ing in the wrong direction on the 
theory that in the next series of plays 
the same tactics may result in throw- 
ing opposing ball carriers for a five- 
yard loss and taking possession. Some 
Army defenses are planned to take 
advantage of the considerable talents 
of Bob Novogratz, a 6-foot-2, 210- 
pound linebacker. Novogratz has tre- 
mendous speed, a wide range to either 
side and an instinctive ability to diag- 
nose a play. He has averaged around 
20 tackles per game for Army and 
twice has won the Chuckles Axemur- 
der Award for defensive excellence. 
This award is a Willard Mullin car- 
toon of a fictitious character named 
Chuckles Axemurder, chosen on the 
All-Time All-America sportswriters 
pick as a gag at Army training camp 
each year. The award is made each 
week to the player who has contrib- 
uted most to the Army defense. 

The Army first unit then is a com- 
pletely equipped team on both of- 
fense and defense. Blaik’s problem is 
that he has no entire second unit and 
must substitute piecemeal. 

Eddie Erdelatz, who served as line 
coach for the San Francisco 49ers be- 
fore coming to the Naval Academy in 
1950, has always used the spread of- 
fenses of the pros. The Navy has an 
edge in air attack, based on the throw- 
ing of one of the East’s best marks- 
men, Quarterback Joe Tranchini. 
Tranchini, of necessity, has thrown 
mostly to his halfbacks this season; 
Navy has had a run of injury at end 
which is pointed up by the fact that 
the starting left end for Navy in this 
game will be a midshipman named 
Tom Albershart, who began the sea- 
son as a fourth-string fullback. Erde- 
latz has been hampered by injuries 
all year; if Navy were not so much 
deeper in personnel than Army, the 
team would have been completely 
wrecked instead of having a 6-2 rec- 
ord. Erdelatz faced a major rebuild- 



ARMY captain is Pete Dawkins, a magnificent halfback who is also the president 
of his class and a member of the Cadet Choir. Dawkins comes from Royal Oak, Mich. 


ing program when the season began, 
and this difficulty was compounded 
by the loss of no less than nine mem- 
bers of his first three units by injury, 
including Bob Reifsnyder, a 232- 
pound senior tackle Erdelatz calls the 
best in the country. 

A firm believer in platooning his 
men, Erdelatz stuck with a young, 
ambitious but erratic second unit 
throughout the season, putting them 
into games regularly despite their 
mistakes. “They don’t learn to play 
without playing,” he says. “This unit 
finally came of age in the Maryland 
game.” 

Navy has one of the nation’s best 
passing attacks, and although the 
Navy running attack can’t match 
Army’s the running is adequate. In 
physical size, the teams are evenly 
matched. The Army first unit is prob- 
ably superior to Navy’s, but Army 
has no depth to match Navy’s second 
unit. Both teams use imaginative of- 


fenses designed to go all the way from 
anywhere on the field; both defenses 
stunt and avoid blocks rather than 
holding the line by pure strength. 

The winner? If the two teams could 
only use one unit apiece, it would 
be Army. Under the present circum- 
stances, the Army chance depends on 
how long its first unit can go at top 
speed against two rather evenly 
matched Navy units. But no matter 
which team wins, this game will be 
the last to decide a service champion- 
ship. Not that this series will end; far 
from it. But, in the years to come, a 
young, immensely vital new school 
moves into the picture, making the 
service championship a triangular af- 
fair. The United States Air Force 
Academy, which has come out of the 
fledgling stage into maturity this sea- 
son, will have a say in service titles in 
years to come. 
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preview continued 

ARMY 

The Cadets have been the standout team in the East all fall, and 
only a tie with Pitt slightly mars their record. Their backfield 
is tremendously fast but no more dangerous than their passing 
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56 

Oswandel, C 

12 Caldwell, QB 

60 

Lytle, G 

18 Blanda, QB 
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Novogratz, G 

21 Anderson, HB 

62 
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22 Min 

ior, HB 

64 
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77 

Hilliard, T 

33 Walters, FB 

79 

Bagdonas, T 

37 Bonko, FB 

82 
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Waters, E 

44 Kennedy, HB 

86 

Morrison, E 

48 Wal 

Idrop, HB 

87 

Carpenter, E 

51 Rot 

we, C 

89 

Usry, E 


MEN TO WATCH 



Has developed rapidly this season and is 
now a fine signal caller. Extremely accu- 
rate with passes of 15 to 20 yards. Is im- 
proving on his long tosses— as the Rice 
Owls found out. Although quick, he is 
too light for heavy duty as a ball carrier. 


BOB ANDERSON 

LEFT HALFBACK 
C-\ 6 FT. 2 IN., 198 LBS. 

COCOA, FLA. 


A dependable, bulldozing rusher who is 
usually called on to make the first down. 
Hard to stop through the line and tough 
to catch when he is in the open. He is 
a capable passer and receiver. Throws 
well on option plays run to the right side. 



BOB NOVOGRATZ 

LEFT GUARD 
U I 6 FT. 2 IN., 210 LBS. 
NORTHAMPTON, PA. 


Combines his size with good speed and 
is a savage tackier who ranks among the 
top guards in college football. Has ex- 
ceptionally fast lateral movement. He is 
the only returning lineman who started 
against Midshipmen in last year’s classic. 




The Cadets’ famed Lonesome George — 
the end who seldom enters the huddle. His 
height, sure hands and surprising speed 
have helped make him one of the finest 
wingmen in the nation. His main value 
in flanking wide is to spread the defense. 



PLAY TO 
WATCH 

Run-pass option shown here 
has Left Halfback Bob An- 
derson taking pitchout from 
Quarterback Joe Caldwell 
(12). Fullback Harry Wal- 
ters (33) and Caldwell give 
Anderson protection as he 
looks for receivers. Wingback 
(right halfback) Pete Daw- 
kins (24) goes short, cuts 
right. End Bill Carpenter 
(87) goes long, giving Ander- 
son two targets. Left End 
Don Usry (89) swings right 
to give defense an added 
problem and Anderson an- 
other possible open man. If 
all receivers are covered, An- 
derson keeps the ball and cir- 
cles the end, with Caldwell 
leading the interference. 
Against Pitt this play once 
left Anderson plenty of run- 
ning room on the Panthers’ 
seven-yard line. However, 
he spotted Usry untended by 
the goal post. He passed, 
Usry caught, Army scored. 
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NAVY 

The Midshipmen are not as big and tough as Army, but Coach 
Eddie Erdelatz’ team boasts one of the nation’s best passing at- 
tacks. Navy has lost only twice despite many serious injuries 


MEN TO WATCH 



A truly fine quarterback in the Welch- 
Forrestal tradition and the best passer 
in the East. He can throw both long and 
short, and roll-outs are his specialty. Is a 
clever play selector. Only a fair runner on 
the option. Adequate defensive halfback. 



An outstanding all-round competitor. 
Remarkable at diagnosing plays from 
linebacker spot. Exceptionally hard to 
fake out. Plays an intelligent game both 
offense and defense. Fast, rugged, pulls 
out well to lead on screens and runs. 



It is best to tackle him high, for al- 
though he is light for a fullback he has 
excellent leg action. Has good speed and 
is a shifty runner. An explosive ball car- 
rier. He is also regarded as a good blocker 
and a better-than-average pass receiver. 



A converted fullback who has advanced 
quickly. Injuries to regulars helped him 
gain starting assignment. Despite lack 
of experience he could become one of 
the game’s key players if Navy’s ex- 
tensive passing attack begins to click. 
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20 MICHIGAN 


14 
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14 

50 PENN 


8 

20 NOTRE DAME 

40 

40 MARYLAND 


14 

28 GEORGE WASHINGTON 8 

ROSTER 


11 Maxfield, OB 

54 

Dunn, C 

16 Tranchini, QB 

60 

Chomicz, G 

24 Zembrzuski, HB 

63 

Fritzinger, G 

27 Ballino, HB 

67 

Falconer, G 

30 TonBrook, FB 

71 

Boyer, T 

33 Wellborn, FB 

73 

Thomas, T 

38 Matalavage, FB 

76 

Erchul, T 

40 Correll, HB 

80 

Albershart, E 

44 Dagampat, HB 

84 

Kanuch, E 

47 Pariseau, HB 

85 

Shirreffs, E 

49 Brandquist, HB 

87 

Mankowich, E 

51 Moncilovich, fc 

89 

Bezek, E 


PLAY TO 
WATCH 

This roll-out pass play is a 
Navy standby and attempts 
to outmaneuver defensive 
right halfback. As Quarter- 
back Joe Tranchini (16) 
drops into pocket formed by 
Fullback Ray Wellborn (33) 
and Right Guard Don Cho- 
micz (60), flanked Left End 
Tom Albershart (80) goes 
deep. Left Halfback Joe Bel- 
lino (27) goes short, cutting 
left. Strategy here is to get 
defense to commit itself to 
one man, leaving the other 
open for a pass. The big 
plays for the Middies this 
season have come via the air, 
due to Tranchini’s remark- 
able passing. No team can 
better testify to Tranchini’s 
talents than Michigan, which 
seemed set for a victory cele- 
bration until Joe’s passes hit 
at all ranges. He climaxed 
team’s comeback with 37- 
yard pass play for a spec- 
tacular winning touchdown. 
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PALMA CANDELA 


IF YOU SMOKE 
MORE THAN 
THREE CIGARS 
A DAY... 
you’ll welcome 
the satisfying 
mildness of this 
vintage Havana 
cigar 


260 
4 for SI 00 


Indulge yourself as often as you 
like in the rich enjoyment of this 
supremely mild Havana cigar. Its 
choice and costly Cuban vintage 
tobaccos will never tire your taste. 


To obtain this handsome 

Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 

Mai) the band trom a GOLD LABEL 
Palma Candela, with 50( to cover 
overseas shipment, duty, handling ' 
and mailing to: 

Gradiaz, Annis & Co., Dept.V Factory No. 1, Tampa, Fla. 
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PRO FOOTBALL 


Tex, Maule 


Giants’ Killer 


Sam Huff, a gentle soul 
from West Virginia, lends 
ferocity to the Giants 


N O SINGLE ASSIGNMENT in the 
field of sport is more demanding 
than playing a linebacker post in pro- 
fessional football. It requires an al- 
most impossible blend of abilities: 
size enough to step into a hole in the 
line and stop a 230-pound fullback 
head-on, speed enough to cover one 
of the league’s fast ends or halfbacks 
traveling at a full head of steam. 

One of the rare gentlemen who 
blends these mutually exclusive abil- 
ities is a chunky, sandy-haired West 
Virginian named Robert Lee Huff. 
He is called Sam for reasons lost a zil- 
lion tackles ago, and he is the middle 
linebacker for the New York Giants. 
Huff was a key figure in the Giants’ 
surprising victories over undefeated 
Cleveland and Baltimore on succes- 
sive Sundays, and the difference in 


his assignments in those memorable 
upsets points up the troubles which 
beset a linebacker. 

Against the Browns Huff keyed on 
Jim Brown, the great Cleveland full- 
back. “We knew Brown carried the 
ball about a third of the time for 
Cleveland,’’ he explains. “Since most 
teams have the ball for around 70 
plays on offense, that meant that 
Brown would carry 20 or 25 times. 
By sticking with him, I was in front 
of the play most of the afternoon. On 
the long run he made for a touch- 
down, I had shifted to the other side. 
That was a tough assignment, cover- 
ing Brown. When you hit that guy, 
he lunges like a bull and sometimes 
he lunges right out of the tackle.” 

Although the Baltimore fullback, 
Alan Ameche, is a good one, he does 
not carry the brunt of the Colt at- 
tack. In the upset of the Colts, Huff 
keyed on the center, watching to see 
in which direction he would block, 
then filling the hole. Huff intercepted 
a Colt pass late in the game to stop 



studying enemy offense as demonstrated by teammates, the New York Giants’ 
Sam Huff peers through hole in line as he prepares for football’s toughest chore. 
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a drive, and the interception was a 
good example of the meticulous prep- 
aration he makes for each game. 

“During practice each week we 
work on the offensive patterns we 
know the opponent will use,” he ex- 
plains. “Our offensive unit runs them 
over and over until we become accus- 
tomed to them. We knew that when 
the Colts went into this formation 
with a third down and medium yard- 
age in our end of the field they liked 
to throw a hook pass to Jim Mut- 
scheller, the right end. I waited a sec- 
ond, then dropped out into the hook- 
ing area and, sure enough, George 
Shaw threw the ball toward Mut- 
scheller. It was easy to pick off.” 

Keying on a particular player is 
not as easy as Huff makes it sound. 
“You have to make your move the 
second your key does,” Huff says. “If 
you hesitate, the offense can reach 
you with blockers. The toughest play 
for a middle linebacker to defend 
against is the fullback draw, where 
the quarterback starts to fade as if to 
pass, then slips the ball to the full- 
back banging up the middle. When 
he fades, the middle backer has to 
drop back in a hurry to cover his pass- 
ing area and then, when the fullback 
comes back up the middle, you’re out 
of position and it’s easy for the of- 
fense to get a blocker on you.” 

Huff’s pregame studies, implement- 
ed on the practice field, include a 
thorough recap of the habits of op- 
posing quarterbacks: how many 
times they may be expected to run 
the ball, what holes they like to hit, 
which receivers they prefer in long 
and short passing situations. 

“Then, too, it’s complicated be- 
cause we have to change our defense 
the second time we play a team,” 
Huff says. “We can use our normal 
defense the first game. Then, figuring 
that the other team is going to be 
studying the movies, we do things 
differently the second time. Pitts- 
burgh only gained 45 yards against 
us on the ground in the first game, 
but we had to move the defense 
a round a little for the second.” 

Since the Steelers beat the Giants 
31-10 in the second game of their 
series last Sunday, obviously the 
change was not for the better. Huff, 
in the second Pittsburgh game, 
played his usual good game, but the 
Giant offense slumped against a new 
Pittsburgh defensive strategy which 
sent the Steeler linebackers firing 
through the Giant line on play after 

continued 
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PRO FOOTBALL continued 

play, harrying Quarterback Chuck 
Conerly so grievously that he seldom 
had a chance to throw in the second 
half. Huff’s counterpart in the Steel- 
er defense, Middle Backer Dale Dod- 
rill, rushing up the center against 
Conerly, accounted for much of the 
heavy pressure. 

The loss dropped the Giants out 
of their brief tie with Cleveland for 
first place in the Eastern Conference 
as the Browns, after two straight 
losses, rebounded behind great run- 
ning by Jim Brown to beat the Wash- 
ington Redskins 20-10. Brown broke 
the league rushing record for a season 
by gaining 152 yards for a total of 
1,163, surpassing the old record of 
1,146 set by Philadelphia’s Steve Van 
Buren in 1949. Brown has four more 
games to go. 

The Baltimore Colts, still playing 
without the services of Quarterback 
Johnny Unitas, relied again on what 
has become the league’s best defense 
in beating the Chicago Bears 17-0 in 
Chicago and taking a full two-game 
lead in the Western Conference with 
four to go. George Shaw was again 
the Colt, quarterback, and he per- 
formed creditably enough, but the 
fact that Unitas was still out after a 
needless injury points up a defect in 
the league rules which cries for a 
remedy. Unitas was injured in the 
Green Bay game in Baltimore three 
weeks ago. The Colts were leading at 
the time 21 0. Unitas, carrying the 
ball on a sneak, had been tackled and 
was lying face-down on the ground 
when a Packer player, whose tactics 
have been questioned before by other 
players in the league, plumped down 
on his back with both knees, breaking 
three of Unitas’ ribs. Only the best 
of luck saved him from an extreme- 
ly serious injury. 

The Colts, 56-0 victors in the game, 
did not protest the incident at the 
time and have not protested it since 
on the theory that winners should 
not cry. This may be good sports- 
manship, but it does not help rid pro 
football of an evil which may even- 
tually cost much of the hard-won 
popularity of the game. 

When then-Detroit Quarterback 
Bobby Layne was injured by an after- 
the-handoff tackle by the Bears’ Ed 
Meadows two years ago, no serious 
penalty was given Meadows. John 
Symank, the player who dropped on 
Unitas with both knees, is still play- 
ing for the Packers. Unless the league 


takes a drastic and necessary step to 
end the crippling of stars like Layne 
and Unitas, the mortality rate on 
quarterbacks will continue to be high. 

As a suggestion, when an impartial 
study of game films shows that an in- 
jury could have been avoided, the 
league commissioner should be em- 
powered to either suspend the offend- 
ing player for the rest of the season 
or bar him from professional football 
for life. Harsh? Certainly, but Unitas 
and Layne could have been perma- 
nently crippled. As one coach pointed 
out, the truly good professional play- 
ers are rarely involved in such inci- 
dents. Those involved are usually 
journeyman players at best, and their 
absence would hardly be a loss to 
the game. 

Elsewhere around the NFL last 
week, the Los Angeles Rams stayed 
in hoping distance in the Western 
Conference by whipping Green Bay 
20-7. Detroit continued its recovery 
with a 35 21 victory over the dying 
San Francisco 49ers, and the Phila- 
delphia Eagles, behind Norm Van 
Brocklin’s great passing, outscored 
the Chicago Cards 49 21. end 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 


Yds. Yds. Pass 

Pts. Rush Pass Comp. 


Colts vs 

17 

159 

126 

10-23 

Bears 

0 

107 

54 

8-26 

Steelers vs. 

31 

129 

168 

9-22 

Giants 

10 

88 

103 

:: t 

Rams vs. 

20 

132 

352 

19 42 

Packers 

7 

81 

203 

18-36 

8rowns vs. 

20 

237 

186 

12-27 

Redskins 

10 

65 

150 

9-21 

Eagles vs. 

49 

102 

412 

23 35 

Cardinals 

21 

105 

216 

17-45 

Lions vs. 

35 

153 

293 

15-25 

49ers 

21 

78 

217 

21-34 

LEAGUE 

STANDINGS 


EASTERN 

CONFERENCE 



Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Pet 

Cleveland 

6 

2 

0 

.750 

New York 

5 

3 

0 

.625 

Pittsburgh 

4 

4 

0 

.500 

Washington 

3 

5 

0 

.375 

Chicago Cards 

2 

5 

1 

.286 

Philadelphia 

2 

5 

1 

.286 

WESTERN 

CONFERENCE 


Baltimore 

7 

1 

0 

.875 

Chicago Bears 

5 

3 

0 

.625 

Los Angeles 

5 

3 

0 

.625 

Detroit 

3 

4 

1 

.429 

San Francisco 

3 

5 

0 

.375 

Green Bay 

1 

6 

1 

.143 
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BAUSCH & LOMB BALOMATIC 



Always stays in focus... runs by itself! 


Now Bausch&Lomb gives you High Picture Fidelity. Show 
your color slides with all the detail of the scenes you orig- 
inally captured on film. The magic moments of your mem- 
ories spring to life with full brilliance, astounding clarity 
and faithful color, just as high fidelity sound faithfully re- 
produces the beauty of great music. In addition, your slides 
always stay in focus, slide after slide after slide. No annoy- 
ing slide "pop”. . . no fuzzy images. You have true automatic 
operation because you never have to get up to re-focus! 
Balomj^ic runs through your slide collection all by itself. 
You watch big, life-sized pictures, not the projector! Serve 
your guests refreshments . . . your slide show goes right 
along without you. Best relaxation a slide showman ever had! 


The Balomatic — developed by world famous Bausch & 
Lomb optical scientists, creators of CinemaScope lenses and 
the finest optical instruments — operates just as beautifully 
as it looks. You project with 500-watt illumination; all con- 
trols grouped together on illuminated panel; 100% auto- 
matic with 4-to-60 second timing: finger-tip automatic 
and optional remote control: precise B & L Balcoted 5" 
lens; non-spill slide trays that store and protect 40 slides — 
35 mm, 828 and Super Slides in any kind of 2x2 mount. 

Choose from 3 Balomatic models. Prices start at $84.50 
. . . available at low monthly terms. Your dealer is featuring 
High Picture Fidelity Balomatics today . . . visit him and see 
for yourself. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.. Rochester 2, N.Y. 
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GUARANTEED ID GO THRU ICE, MUD 

f and unmatched for whine -free. 



i&n in 


only in Firestone 



* Firestone Town & Country tires will pull you through, or your Firestone Dealer or 
ref und your tow charges. 


I PULLING ACTION— No more 
I spinning when these trac- 
tion-action bars bite in and 
take hold! Yet on dry roads 
you get whine-free quiet, 
and Firestone Rubber-X 
assures long carefree mile- 
age comparable to regular 
passenger car tires. 


NON-SKID ACTION— Sharp, 
action-angled cleats 
molded in the extra-width 
tread are powerful non-skid 
forces in themselves. And their 
design also features thousands 
of almost invisible Skid- 
Resisters for extra gripping 
action on wet or icy surfaces. 


Store will 


SELF-CLEANING ACTION- 
As Firestone winter tires 
revolve, centrifugal force 
ejects snow or mud from the 
tread— helps prevent “pack- 
ing up.” This self-cleaning 
action keeps the tread clean 
and sharp— ready for in- 
stant-traction action. 



STOP ONCE AT 

8 It t 



Avoid starting 
worries this winter 
by installing a new 
Firestone Dri- 
Charge Battery in 
your car. They're 
always fresh 
because power- 
producing acid is 
not added until 
battery is installed. 


Get quick, positive 
sorting and save 
^our car battery 
this winter. Be sure 
to install a set 
of new Firestone, 
AC or Auto-Lite 
Spark Plugs in 
your car at your 
nearby Firestone 
Dealer or Store. 



OR SNOW OR WE PAY THE TOW ! 



Town and Country Tires! 


dry-pavement mileage f J 


FIRESTONE AND GET SET TO GO ALL WINTER 



Firestone Town & Country Deluxe 
Winter Treads 

Applied to sound vr y. e ds M /-v r\ 
tire bodies or on \ K'V C? 

your own tires. I 

Size 6.70-15, black, plus tax and your 
recappable tire. 


Don’t let the first 
winter cold snap 
catch you unpre- 
pared. Protect your 
car radiator NOW 
with Firestone 
Frigitone, the 

E ermanent anti- 
reeze, or long- 
lasting Firestone 
Frigitol. 


Good brakes are 
vital to safe, care- 
free winter driving. 
Firestone Matched 
Set Brake Lining 
assures you the 
safe, dependable 
stopping power you 
want on any roads, 
in any weather 
all the year round. 


Before you put 
antifreeze in your 

stall new Firestone 
Radiator Hose. 
And don’t forget 
to have your Fire- 
stone Dealer or 
Store put on a new 
Firestone Fan Belt 
TODAY! 


Start the winter 
right by having 

flushed with Fire- 
stone Radiator 
Cleaner and Rust 
Inhibitor. And be 
sure to have a new 
Firestone Oil Filter 
installed to protect 
your car’s engine. 



BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening on ABC television 



food / Mary Frost Mahon 


Crab legs , San Francisco style 


A giant Alaska crab provides the makings of 
some famous California dishes 

T he first real city I ever saw was San Francisco. 

Naturally, I fell in love with it at first sight. I had 
reached the age of 11 and was about to be popped 
into boarding school to make life smoother for every- 
one at home on our cattle ranch 600 miles to the south. 
To mitigate the horrors of incarceration in a convent, 
I was presented with a bougainvillaea-colored petti- 
coat to wear under the upcoming black uniforms and 
taken by my parents to lunch at the Palace Hotel. 
The Lucullan touch to this surfeit of city splendor was 
provided by two novelties: a dish of cold cracked crab 
and a salad of alligator pear. 

The salad was easy to eat, but the crab looked for- 
midable. The only sea food I had seen at the ranch 
was the middle cuts of tired halibut or barracuda that 
arrived on the Mojave Desert in the refrigerated rail- 
road cars of the Pacific Fruit Express. But, as I adored 
my father, I followed his example and found it fun 
to pick the crab meat out of the shells and still more 
fun to eat it— nutty, succulent and ocean-fresh as it 
was. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea was 
my favorite book at the time; I still think cracked 
crab is as romantic a food as any consumed by my 
hero, Captain Nemo. 

To get cracked crab at its best, you must be in San 
Francisco between the 15th of November and the first 
of August, when the crab boats go out each day, long 
before dawn, from Fisherman’s Wharf. All day long 
crabs are boiled and eaten on the wharf itself, both 
inside and outside the busy sea food restaurants that 
crowd the walk. ( The -picture on the opposite page 
shows a typical dish of this boiled cracked crab, on 
the table at Fisherman’s Grotto No. 9.) Only the legs 
and claws are eaten; served cold, the meat is picked 
out with a fork and dipped in mayonnaise. 

Cracked crab is combined with prawns, clams and 
eastern oysters to make the local and wonderful bouil- 
labaisse— a cross between a soup and a fish stew— called 
cioppino. This is something to try at the most attrac- 
tive of all the wharf restaurants, Tarantino’s, when 
the fog rolls in. Among many dishes made with the 
crab leg meat removed from the shells, the most ex- 
quisite is crab legs Voltaire, an invention to be en- 
countered in the dining room of the St. Francis Hotel 
and the recipe for which is given below. 

To anyone living in the East the only trouble with 
these subtle ways the San Franciscans have with the 
legs of their favorite crustacean has been the distance 
one must travel to enjoy same. So it was for me a joy- 

P holograph by Jerry Cooke 


ful event to come across crab in the shape of frozen, 
cooked crab legs that could be substituted with perfect 
satisfaction for the fresh-cooked San Francisco article. 
The frozen product comes from a very large Alaska 
crab which is netted in Aleutian waters, cooked and 
frozen right on board the fishing boat, only minutes aft- 
er being caught. I could detect no loss of flavor in the 
meat, though it is a little coarser than the California 
variety. The legs of this giant crab, which has a span up 
to six feet, are cut in short sections for packaging. 

Since the new product is being given nationwide dis- 
tribution (under the brand name Wakefield Ready 
Split Alaska King Crab Legs), anyone who doesn’t have 
the good fortune to live in San Francisco can now 
savor the delights of crab leg dishes, San Francisco 
style, without the necessity of journeying to the Pacific. 


Crab legs Voltaire ( for four ) 

Served with rice, this makes a rich main course 

2 cups cooked crab leg meat from two defrosted 12-ounce 
packages of frozen , cracked, Alaska King crab legs (equivalent 
to about 40 large San Francisco crab legs) 

\4 pound sliced fresh mushroom caps 
pound butter 

1 teaspoon fine-chopped shallots (or onion) 

2 raw egg yolks 

2 teaspoons cut chives 
2 cups heavy cream 
6 tablespoons dry sherry 
2 tablespoons brandy 

Remove meat from crab legs and discard shells. Saut6 the 
crab leg meat in foaming butter with shallots and mushrooms 
for about 3 minutes. Add the brandy and sherry and bring 
to a boil. Add 1 L cups of the cream and boil for three min- 
utes. Add the chives, boil a moment longer, then remove 
from fire. Add the yolks of egg which have been beaten with 
the remaining >.i cup of cream. Heat gently to thicken; do 
not boil at this point or the dish will curdle. Season to taste 
with salt and cayenne pepper and serve. 


Crab legs in tarragon butter (for ten ) 

An ideal first course for a fancy dinner 

8 defrosted packages of frozen, cooked, cracked, Alaska King 
crab legs (equivalent to 160 San Francisco crab legs) 

Yl pound butter, melted 
juice of 2 lemons 

2 teaspoons fresh or dried tarragon, chopped fine 

Arrange legs unshelled on a shallow, buttered pan. Combine 
melted butter and lemon juice; brush crab legs with some 
of this and place pan under broiler for a few minutes or 
until shells are brownish and very hot. Serve with a sauce 
made up of the rest of the lemon butter seasoned with the 
tarragon as well as salt and pepper to taste. 
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horse show / Alice Higgins 


German cliff hanger 


New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 

Yes, it’s true. The name is Dictet. 
The maker is Dictaphone. 

New Dictet is no bigger than a 
medium-length novel. Yet its intrepid 
little mercury batteries make this 
noble machine powerful enough to 
record even the tiniest whisper. 

To work it, simply pick up the 
mike and talk. Microphone acts as a 
speaker for instant playback. 

Dictet’s ideal for travel notes, small 
conferences, field reports, and . . . 
well, you name it. There is a coupon 
somewhere close. Use it — now ! 

Good news for busy traveling men: 
Dictets ore now available on all 
Capital Airlines V.I.P. flights! 


The exciting West German 
riders came from behind to 
win at New York’s National 

A ter the Washington Internation- 
al horse show last month (SI, 
Oct. 27), we wrote that the German 
riders “collected everything except 
the tickets.” Well, these same bril- 
liant Germans rode into New York’s 
Madison Square Garden for the Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the National Horse 
Show and practically did the same 
thing all over again. Their feat last 
week was all the more remarkable 
because the strong American team, 
which had passed up the Washington 
show, was present and trying its best. 
The fact is that the Germans (who 
also won at Harrisburg) are the most 
exciting men on horseback who have 
been seen in a long while. 

They turned the Diamond Jubi- 
lee into a cliffhanger by coming from 
a midweek third to victory in the 
over-all team championship over the 
faltering American team on virtual- 
ly the last jump. The score was 121 


points for Germany, 120 for the U.S. 

The U.S. team, with wins by Hugh 
Wiley and Bill Steinkraus, had built 
up an impressive numerical lead. The 
U.S. apparently had the title clinched, 
but the German team methodically 
hacked away at the U.S. advantage. 
They took the low score competition 
from the U.S. by a mere quarter of a 
point, and by the last day they were 
in second place. Only the Nations 
Cup competition stood between them 
and the over-all team championship. 

The Nations Cup is a two-heat 
event, afternoon and evening— the 
same horses and same riders over the 
identical course, with the aggregate 
scores of the three horses in the two 
performances determining the win- 
ner. In the afternoon, Alfons Ltitke- 
Westhues went for Germany, and his 
Ala had one knockdown ; George Mor- 
ris went for the U.S., and his Sinjon 
had a knockdown and refusal. Fritz 
Thiedemann’s Finale pulled down 
two poles, and then it was the turn 
of the U.S.’s Hugh Wiley on Nauti- 
cal. But the palomino was off that 
afternoon — he refused, knocked down 
a wall, then came in all wrong at a big 


DICTETbv 


DICTAPHONE* 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. SI-118 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Company- 
Address — 


catastrophic crack-up in the Nations Cup spills Hugh Wiley from back of Nauti- 
cal. Neither was injured but this was the fall that ended U.S. hopes for team award. 
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fence, sending the timber and Hugh 
Wiley both flying ( see opposite). By 
the time Nautical finished the course 
he had gathered 33 penalty points 
and the U.S. was finished. 

With care and precision, Germa- 
ny’s Olympic champion Hans Gun- 
ther Winkler took Halla around with 
only one knockdown, and that eve- 
ning turned in a clean round. The 
Germans won both the cup and the 
championship. Then, in an unprece- 
dented good will gesture, they pre- 
sented a trophy — a large porcelain 
vase they had brought from Germany 
to bestow on the best American rider. 
Billy Steinkraus rode into the ring on 
Ksar d’Esprit to accept the award. 

The one title that the Germans 
did not win was the individual rider 
championship, and that, to every- 
one’s surprise and delight, was won 
by Canada’s Thomas Gayford. His 
Blue Beau, a horse who creeps up 
to a fence and then seems to crawl 
over it, kept consistently in the rib- 
bons throughout the eight days and 
kept spectators gasping at his unique 
jumping style. “Beau is a comedian,” 
explained Tommy. “He won't put out 
any more than he has to. But the way 
he hangs over a fence can just scare 
the hell out of you if you’re on him.” 
And scare him Beau did, but when 
the last, tense individual class was 
over and Gayford retained his lead 
despite a German victory. Tommy re- 
laxed and confessed, “I was getting 
awfully tired of just being known as 
a good loser.” 

In the open jumping, too, last 
classes were a deciding factor — in 
fact, only one point separated two 
horses as the show climaxed: Oak 
Ridge Farm’s First Chance, ridden 
by Adolph Mogavero, had just that 
slight lead— 21 to 20— over Harry de 
Leyer’s Snowman. But to win the Na- 
tional’s championship Snowman had 
to beat First Chance in the stake on 
the show’s last night. 

And he did— 25 to 21. As the horse 
cleared the final fence, De Leyer 
dropped the reins and threw his arms 
in the air in the exuberant and tradi- 
tional hurrah gesture; then, as Snow- 
man galloped placidly over the finish, 
he grabbed the horse around the neck 
and kissed him. Later, the Long Is- 
land horseman refused an offer of 
$35,000 for the champion that he had 
bought for $80 in 1956 when Snow- 
man, then just a farm horse, was on 
his way to the slaughterhouse. “He 
can never be bought,” explained De 
Leyer, “because I love him.” end 



WITTNAUER’S NEW INVENTION — 
A HIGH-PRECISION 
PROFESSIONAL-TYPE UNIT 
THAT CAN SAVE YOU OVER $100 


WITTNAUER C I N E - T W I N 

Here is the amazing new Wittnauer Cine -Twin that you have heard about. 
This fabulous professional-type all-electric movie camera and projector 
combination can save you over $100 as compared with separate units of 
equal quality. C[ Take rhe Cine-Twin camera. It's battery driven; no springs 
to wind— you can take a full reel without stopping, even get into the action 
yourself. A few of the other exclusive features: a true turret; an oversized 
optical zoomfinder; a lifetime reserve power indicator which constantly 
monitors the camera’s electronic circuit. You experience the thrill of taking 
fascinating professional-quality home movies— steady, flickerless, brilliant 
in color, correct in speed. A graphic color-coded exposure system guarantees 
perfect shots. (( In 30 seconds your Wittnauer Cine -Twin converts from 
camera to compact, high-precision projector— ready to regale you with per- 
fectly beautiful, brilliantly colored, life-like home movies. (3^ But, truly, 
words cannot describe this amazing all-electric movie camera -projector 
combination. We urge you to see the Wittnauer Cine-Twin for yourself. 
The price complete, ready to take and show movies, with f/2.5 standard 
taking lens and f/1.6 projection lens— $169-50. Telephoto and wide-angle 
accessory lenses are available at nominal extra cost. 



WITTNAUER CAMERA DIVISION 
Longines -Wittnauer Build iog 
Fifch Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send literature describing the Wittnauer 
Cine-Twin. 

NAME— 

ADDRESS. 
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The scotch that towers above them all — 

MARTIN’S V.V.O. 

©McK.«R.'53 

86.8 PROOF IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., 


MARTIN'S 


Y. 



COLOGNE CAROUSEL— 

five fragrant ounces, each different, 
each delightful. Tailspin, Sirocco, 
Balalaika, Indiscret, Opening Night. 

(7.50 value) 5.00* 



PERFUME WARDROBE— 

each one individually packaged, then 
all wrapped up together. Tailspin, 
Indiscret, Sirocco. 

• plus tax (10.50 valuel 5.00* 

Available at finest stores, or from the Lilly 
Dache Boutique, 78 East 56th St., N.Y.C. 

lead up to love with 



PLUS BEAUTIFUL INSTRUCTIONS GUIDE 
WITH 84 ACTION PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Your choice of five top pros . . . Billy 
Casper, Jr. • Dow Finsterwald • Doug 
Ford • Arnold Palmer • Ken Venturi 
10 stroke cutting lessons, from putter to driver . . . 
cleor, concise and complete, listen, see ond read 
and you too will play better golf quickly. A perfect 
gift for men and women. Indicate which pro's 
album you prefer. $9.95 postpaid. 

FAIRWAY RECORDS, 


irs in our newest Catalog *30. 140 pages, 
name ond address with 50(t to, 

ROBERT ABELS, me B °' ^ 8 w 80 Y ^ in 2 rS. A v VBnue 


Old tiger 
on top 

Tony Bettenhausen drives 
through the Phoenix dust 
to his second national title 

W hen you send Tony Bettenhaus- 
en into a race,” the man had said, 
‘‘it is like unleashing a tiger.” 

He was an aging tiger now, as he 
sat waiting last week, beneath a 
shamefully overcast Phoenix sky, for 
the race that would decide whether 
he would be the national champion 
driver for the second time. Seven 
years had gone by since he had won 
the first title. At 42 he had driven 
nearly 4,000 miles in competition at 
the Indianapolis Speedway— a rec- 
ord for current drivers— yet had 
never won the “500.” He had en- 
dured the nicknames “Flip” and “Ce- 
menthead” for an early wildness and 
the phrase “wild man” followed him 
everywhere even after he stopped 
regularly getting upside down. 

He looked small— smaller than 5 
feet 8 inches and 165 pounds would 
indicate — and the only thing remark- 
able about his appearance was the 
startling patch of dark blue in his 
left eye in contrast with the light 
blue of the rest of the iris and of the 
right eye. 

He talked not so much of racing 
sacrifices and racing triumphs — oh, 
he did mention the bad burns, and 
broken bones and the lost teeth, and 
he left no doubt of the sweetness of 
that championship in 1951— as he 
did of home, a haven from the bruises 
of competition. Home was the 60 
acres near Tinley Park, 111. that his 
father had farmed before him. No 
soybean farmer in Cook County had 
a hotter pair of tractors than Betten- 
hausen’s souped-up models; he was 
never a man to take the slower way 
if given a faster alternative. 

Two men at Phoenix had a chance 
to take the 1958 championship from 
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THE CHAMPION DRESSES FOR WORK 


Bettenhausen: George Amick, 34, 
the salty little Californian who drove 
marvelously in the “500” as a rookie 
last May and finished second; and 
Johnny Thomson, 36 , the red-haired 
Pennsylvanian who had won four of 
the last eight races of the season and 
was the hottest driver around. 

Bettenhausen had 1,670 points, 
Amick 1,640 and Thomson 1,520— a 
very close situation between the first 
two and only a meager hope for 
Thomson. Although consistently well 
placed, neither Bettenhausen nor 
Amick had won any of the 12 pre- 
vious races counting toward the title. 

Tiger won easily over nostalgic 
farmer as Bettenhausen hurled a 
380-hp Offenhauser — admirably 
tuned as usual by Owner John Zink’s 
old pros — into the first turn of the 
one-mile dirt track. Once again there 
was that noisy spectacle: 18 big track 
cars sliding at close quarters into 
the first turn of a 100-mile race, driv- 
ers goggled and here and there masked 
against spraying dirt, making deci- 
sions on which life and death hung 
by intuition and muscle memory. 

The little tiger with the startling 
eyes was third into the south turn at 
the end of the homestretch after the 
first lap but first, by thunder, the 
next time around, and you could not 
have bribed him from that cockpit 
with all the soybeans in Illinois. He 
was accelerating to 138 mph on the 
continued 



1 1 ion pieiureb ... 

FUTURAMIC STROBONAR 


Electronic Flash 

The dual transistor Honeywell 

unit that eliminates flashbulbs for good! 


The new Futuramic Strobonar is so simple to use it outmodes all other methods 
of flashing pictures. This compact unit with permanent flashtube automatic- 
ally recharges itself for each succeeding picture, and the brief flash "freezes” 
movement to give you the sharpest, clearest pictures you've ever taken. The 
special quality of Futuramic light is perfect for 
both color and black and white — allows the use 
of daylight color film both indoors and out. And, 
most convenient of all, the Futuramic is com- 
pletely self-contained— it operates on 3 flashlight- 
size batteries or household current, and efficient 
dual Honeywell transistors let you flash your pic- 
tures for less than a penny each. 

The Futuramic can be used with all popular cameras. 

Ask your photo dealer to demonstrate it on your 
camera soon. 

Futuramic Strobonar with 

10 ' AC line cord * 5 9 95 Honeywell 

lu>&TWucte 


write tor ruii-coior romer 

Heiland Division, Minne 
5210 Eost Evans Ave., 


jpolis- Honey well, 
Denver 22, Colo. 
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Pedigree of a champion 


continued 

straightaways and braking so hard at 
the last moment before entering the 
turns that the car shuddered and 
bucked. Now the big Texas-bred Flo- 
ridian, Jud Larson, was charging, 
making Bettenhausen drive all he 
knew, and not far behind, Thomson 
and the devil-may-care Pennsylva- 
nian, Eddie Sachs, were working dili- 
gently toward the leaders. 

Larson, biting a white handker- 
chief to force himself to keep his 
mouth closed against the dust, caught 
Bettenhausen on the 32nd lap and 
moved ahead— Bettenhausen losing 
and regaining crucial seconds as he 
pursued; Sachs’s red car crabbing 


by - ARROW - 

out Of CHROMSPU1SI 

EASTMAN COLOR-LOCKED ACETATE 


SEASON'S TOP lO DRIVERS 

DRIVER POINTS 





Arrow has an odds-on favorite this season, a pure-bred sports 
shirt of Chromspun acetate. Its rich frosty colors are locked in 
to stay bright, even in soap and water. And Chromspun gives it 
the lustrous, well-groomed look of a born champion. Red, gray 
or brown. Sizes S, M, L or XL. $7.95 


chromspun is the trademark for Eastman color-locked acetate fiber 



EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 16 




through the turns with what seemed 
like smoothness when contrasted with 
the spectacular slides of Thomson’s 
yellow one, from which he could not 
get free; Amick making good his glum 
prediction that his car would not han- 
dle well as he slipped back and back. 

The fury of their duel carried Sachs 
and Thomson up to and past Betten- 
hausen, who was bothered by a mist 
of oil on his goggles. Then, on the 
72nd and 73rd laps, came episodes of 
rare excitement as Sachs, Thomson 
and Bettenhausen swept through the 
south turn all abreast. It seemed im- 
plausible that only 8,957 spectators 
had come to look at racing which 
could offer such moments. 

Sachs soon dropped from conten- 
tion as he glanced off a steel guard- 
rail and did a quarter spin before re- 
covering, and Thomson, with only 11 
laps to go, had the miserable luck to 
lose oil pressure and have to drop out, 
sensing that his engine was seizing up. 
Larson moved comfortably out ahead 
of Bettenhausen— a few seconds but 
enough — and was three seconds ahead 
at the end. It was Larson’s race (his 
average speed a record 92.738 mph) 
but Tony Bettenhausen’s year. The 
weary old driver’s voice broke as he 
acknowledged the championship; he 
was a very happy tiger. end 
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Charles goren / Cards 



A delicate creative art 


I N current weeks, members of our State Department 
stationed in many far-flung capitals are wrestling 
with some ticklish problems concerning kings and 
queens. Some must be handled with finesse, but none 
requires diplomacy, for the kings and queens are the fa- 
miliar ones to be found in every deck of playing cards. 
And for once the role each monarch is intended to play 
has been carefully prearranged. 

The occasion is the second annual World-Wide Bridge 
Tournament sponsored by the Department of State— 
U.S. Information Agency Recreation Association. By 
means of 16 prepared “par” hands, U.S. Government 
personnel from Kalamazoo to Timbuctu will be able to 
compete among themselves in a little world champion- 
ship without traveling from the area where each is 
stationed. 

Here is a typical deal from last year’s tournament. I 
believe that it will give you a good idea of the kind of 
problems which will be met. 


West denier 

North-South vulnerable 



WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

PASS PASS PASS 14 

PASS IV PASS 1 NO TRUMP 

PASS 3 NO TRUMP PASS PASS 

PASS 


Opening lead: spade 3 


The creation of par hands is a delicate art but one at 
which Geoffrey Mott-Smith, who prepares and scores 
this tournament, has become adept through long expe- 
rience. A par-maker’s plan is often upset by unexpected 
bidding resulting in an unforeseen contract or making 
the “wrong” hand declarer and thus altering the effect 
of the opening lead. In this deal, however, whether 
South rebids one no trump or two clubs (in which case 
North should raise to three clubs) he should become the 
no trump declarer. It is on this assumption that the play- 
ing problem has been built into the hand. 

Declarer tries to win the first spade by playing dum- 
my’s queen, but East covers with the king. It doesn't 
much matter whether declarer ducks this trick or wins 
the ace at once. He can hardly hope to shut out the op- 
ponent with the long spades, and if he gives up a trick 
to the ace of hearts the opponents will run enough 
spades to beat him. That boils the problem down to the 
comparatively simple one of finding the best chance to 
win four tricks each in clubs and diamonds. 

One menace is the possibility of finding an opponent 
with four clubs including the jack. South can guard 
against this danger only if the length is with West. So 
the correct play is to cash the ace and queen, retaining 
dummy’s king and 10 for a possible finesse. But West’s 
jack drops under the queen, and that worry is eliminat- 
ed. Now what more does declarer need than to find 
East with the king of diamonds? 

The answer is that he may need to make three dia- 
mond leads from dummy. And here is where the careful 
player is distinguished from the card pusher. When the 
jack of clubs appears, declarer should overtake his own 
queen with dummy’s king. Then, when the diamond 
finesse succeeds, he gets back to dummy by playing the 
7 of clubs and overtaking with dummy’s 10. The dia- 
mond finesse is again taken successfully, and now South 
leads the club 2 and overtakes it with dummy’s 6. This 
vital third reentry is the key to the success of the entire 
play, for it enables South to take a third diamond 
finesse — without which he would be unable to win the 
needed four diamond tricks. 

EXTRA TRICK 

If you would like to take a crack at playing the 
same hands which will decide the 1958 State Depart- 
ment tournament, you can obtain diagrams of all 16 
deals, plus a copy of the analysis of how the hands 
should have been bid and played in order to win the 
pars, by sending 10(5 to Tournament Hands, P.O. Box 
54 A, Mount Vernon 10, New York. (Please do not write 
to me or Sports Illustrated.) end 
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you can tell it’s a 

ZERO KING 

.. .by the way it looks 
.. .by the way it feels 
.. .by the way it fits 

The new Warwick has 
that feel of luxurious 
warmth and comfort 
when you touch the fine, 
100% wool shell. 

And to fight off those 
penetrating winter chills 
— at the stadium or in 
the village shopping — 
you’ll find yourself toast- 
warm because you’ll be 
wrapped in a woven 
alpaca lining . . . about $45 





Chicago. Marshall Ftrld & Co.; New York City, 


John David; St. Loots, Famous -Han. 



Tip from the 


shirley spork, Tamarisk CC, Palm Springs , Calif. 
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Restraining excessive body action 


B ecause a woman’s proportions are different from a man’s, the 
average woman golfer has a tendency to overswing. She tends to 
turn or rotate her body faster than a man does, often with the result 
that the body overpowers and controls the hands. She falls into an 
exaggerated hip movement that throws the whole swing badly out of 
line. Add to this that women, having weaker wrists than men, fre- 
quently throw the clubhead from the top of the backswing and it be- 
comes clear that acquiring body control and balance is superimpor- 
tant to women golfers. 

To overcome these tendencies before they become grooved, a woman 
golfer must concentrate on letting her hands, arms and her shoulders 
control the backswing. On the downswing, instead of letting her body 
swing her clubhead around, she must concentrate on hitting past her 
body with her hands — letting the clubhead pull the body around, as it 
were. To make these corrections, on both backswing and downswing, 
you must restrain your hips from being too active. Once you allow them 
to turn too fast or too far, you can never hope to regain your balance 
during the swing. When you watch the best women golfers in action 
you will notice how smoothly they start their swings with long- 
practiced hand-arm-shoulder action. Once started properly, they are able 
to restrain the excessive hip turn, which seems like a source of power 
but which is in actuality the defeater of alignment, balance and power. 



Above: (oo much hip action 
Right : the correct restraint 





A. faith' 


next week: Joe Pryke on contacting the hall with, the puller 
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The 'Pros' on good 
nutrition! 


"/ think that a food supplement is an important pari of my 
diet — and I've tried a lot of them. I think Nutrilite 
tops them all.” bill wade 


" Good as my diet is, I make sure of getting all 
the vitamins and minerals I know are 
necessary for proper nutrition by 
eating Nutrilite .” lamar LUNDY 

"Good nutrition just makes good sense 
for keeping in top physical form. That's 
why / supplement my diet with Nutrilite.” 

JON ARNETT 


Like these famous stars of the Los Angeles 
thousands of people count on Nutrilite* for the 
best in food supplementation. All the vitamins 
and minerals necessary for proper nutrition are 
included in Nutrilite. In addition, you get the 
exclusive Nutrilite Concentrate — a natural 
ingredient derived entirely from rich plant life. 
Constant research assures you that every present 
day advantage established as available through 
vitamin-mineral food supplementation is 
provided by Nutrilite. 


For local Nutrilite service, consult the Yellow 
Pages under "Vitamins” or "Food Supplements.” 
Full information about Vitamins, Minerals and 
Nutrilite Food Supplement is yours without 
obligation by writing My linger & Casselberry, Inc., 
1731 Santa Fe Avenue, Long Beach, California. 
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SPORTING LOOK 


Fred R. Smith 
Jo Ahern Zill 


Sports Illustrated presents a 15-page preview of the latest 
winter fashions to help the traveler choose 

Clothes for sand or snow 

Color photographs by Christa 


T he spearfishermen at the right, outfitted 
with masks, tanks, spear guns, knives and 
rubber “wet” suits, are dressed in a manner 
firmly dictated by the demands of their sport 
in the chilly waters off La Jolla, Calif. Yet, 
oddly enough, choosing and assembling all 
this gear is a fairly simple matter compared 
to what the girl at their left must consider in 
selecting a beach outfit for the coming resort 
season. 

Fashions in sports clothes change, and what 
looks perfectly right at one time in one vaca- 
tion spot may look quite out of place at an- 
other. To assist travelers in selecting sports 
clothes that will make it obvious that they 
“belong” wherever they choose to go, the edi- 
tors of Sporting Look have compiled from 
their travels to the West Coast, to the Carib- 
bean and to the snow country a portfolio of 
this winter’s fashions for both sun and snow. 

The following three pages of color photo- 
graphs illustrate the fact that the time is long 
gone when it was enough to head for the 
beach with a swimsuit and a towel. An up-to- 
date swimmer today will advance upon the 
scene as completely turned out as a lady on 
her way to a ball. The beach costume includes 
a beach coat designed to go with the swim- 


suit and made in coordinated color and fabric. 
It is completed with a beach hat — this year 
likely to be a whimsical exaggeration of a 
man’s derby or fedora, a logical follow-up to 
last year’s popular gondolier’s topper. 

The suit is cut sleekly for swimming, but 
the waistline, in keeping with the currently 
fashionable Empire silhouette, is accented 
high, under the bust. Nevertheless, it is a 
waistline, and a return to figure flattery that 
should particularly delight those whose favor- 
ite sport is girl watching. 

As a basis for this ballroom-type elegance, 
swimsuit fabrics are luxurious. Lastex, the 
swimsuit standby, is woven in fancy patterns 
that look like brocades and of iridescent- 
colored yarns that resemble taffeta. Beach 
coats, for all their dressy design, are made of 
practical cottons and Arnel sharkskins that 
are wrinkle-resistant and water-repellent. 

The paradoxical footnote to this dressed- 
to-the-nines portrait is that beach belles are 
most likely to be barefoot, a la Brigitte Bar- 
dot. The long-legged Bardot look is completed 
with, at the most, a strip of a sandal, or per- 
haps an espadrille. 

Turn to the next 14 pages for more well- 
turned-out sand- or snow-country resorters. 


Where to buy 

The fashions on pages 60 and 61 will be available at the following stores: 
Jantzen swimsuit: Burdine's, Frederick & Nelson; Cole swimsuit: Berg- 
dorf Goodman, Bullock’s-Downtown, Foley’s; Sportmasters’ beach coat: 
J. L. Hudson Co., MakofT’s, Neiman-Marcus; Horgan tennis dress: Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, Von Lengerke & Antoine; Elon swimsuit: H. Liebes, 
Neiman-Marcus, J. W. Robinson; Westwood Knitting Mills swimsuit: 
Burdine’s, Joseph Magnin, Lord & Taylor; Catalina swimsuit: Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co., Franklin Simon, May Co., Los Angeles; Elisabeth 
Stewart terry coats and swimsuits: Burdine’s, Neiman-Marcus, Roos- 
Atkins. Beach hats are all by Bill Hawes; accessories, Ruth Matthews. 


Counterpointing each other in elaborate ► 
sports attire at a rocky La Jolla beach are 
Doris Greer, in black pique swimsuit cov- 
er that is lined in black and white polka 
dots to match the suit underneath ( Cal - 
tex, $28 for suit, $20 pullover: Blooming- 
dale's, Bullock’ s-Downtown, Burdine's) 
and Bob Whited (in foreground) and Ed 
Zwerski, students at San Diego Stale Col- 
lege and expert weekend spearfishermen. 

CONTINUED 
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The straightened line for swimsuits is modified 
to indicate the waistline: Mrs. Robert S. Walter 
wears Paisley-printed Helanca { Jantzen , $50), 
Mrs. Don Greer an ombre Laste x {Cole, $25). 




Classic tennis dress is a loose-fitting, low-belted 
cotton pique (F. B. Horgan, $15), worn by 
Doris Greer as she chats with Les Stoefen, 
pro at the La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club. 


A harem-draped beach coal of water-repellent 
poplin { Jane Ford for Sporlmasters, $26) en- 
velops Theodora Davitt at La Jolla’s Wind- 
andsea Beach, a favorite haunt of the surfers. 



This two-in-one sun-and-swimsuit 
combines an Arnel sharkskin pleat- 
ed wraparound with brief bra and 
trunks {John Weitzfor Elon, $25). 


The besl-lurned-out look at the 
La Jolla Beach and Tennis Club 
teams Doris and Theodora in 
terry coats, dyed to match the 
Lastex swimsuits, terry-banded 
beach hats {Elisabeth Stewart; 
suit, $20; coat, $13; hat, $9). 
The ambidextrous Hula-Hoop 
twirler is wearing a hip-flounced 
cotton swimsuit {Jantzen, $6). 




The high-waisted Empire line, currently pop- 
ular in fashions from swimsuits to ball gowns, 
is seen in a suit of wool knit, worn by Donna 
Waller ( Rudi Gernreich for Westwood, $30). 



The Empire line in diamond-pat- 
tern Lastex, called the “split level,” 
shadows but does not conceal Doris 
Greer’s waistline ( Catalina , $18). 




GREAT GIFT IDEA ... 

“HOLIDAY HOUSE' GIFT PACKS! 

Holiday flattery — in four favorite flavors: Creme dc Men the. 
Creme de Cacao, Anisette, and Blackberry Flavored Brandy. All 
by Hiram Walker and each festively packaged in its own charming 
gill pack. At no extra charge . . . and ready lor you to give. 

CREME DE MENTHE. CREME DE CACAO. ANISETTE. 60 PROOF; BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY, TO PROOF 
HIRAM WALKER 4 SONS. INC., PEORIA. ILL 


HIRAM WALKERS 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 





sporting look continued 


Right 
under the 
winter sun 

G oing south? Here’s how to look 
this winter — as lovely as this 
young lady (right) in a bare-topped 
linen dress with a back-to-normal 
silhouette, an embroidered, go-any- 
where jacket; as up to the season as 
her companion in a man’s newest 
fashion — patterned slacks, in linen 
striped in natural and blue, worn 
with a blue eight-ounce Shetland 
jacket. On the next six pages are 
many other ways to dress— all new, 
all correct— under any tropical sun 
or moon from Bermuda (which sets 
the scene here) to Trinidad. 

Color is no longer solely splashed 
all over the South’s golf courses. The 
jacket shown here, for instance, comes 
in such colors as citrus yellow, grass 
green and brick red —perfect foils for 
the new patterned slacks. Contrari- 
wise, there are many new patterned 
jackets— some notable examples fol- 
low — to be worn, of course, with light- 
weight slacks in white or a solid color. 


Where to buy 

This linen dress is at home anywhere south 
( Donald Brooks for Hedges Ltd., $90: Lord 
& T aylor, M eier & Frank; Stix, Baer & Ful- 
ler after Dec. 15). The slacks are Moygashel 
linen ( Corbin , $22.50: Lew Ritter), jacket of 
eight-ounce Shetland (M. Sigel, $65: Bloom- 
ingdxile’s, Boyd’s). Her diamond and gold 
bracelet is from Tiffany; her shoes are from 
I. Miller ; his moccasins are from Lef court. 
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Season’s best-looking pullover is of 100% 
camel’s hair (David A. Church, $22.50: I. 
Magnin, Marshall Field, F. R. Tripler). John 
Linnell wears Liberty silk scarf in crew neck. 



Knit trunks have longer legs. M an in center wears orange-toned madras- 
striped taster IJantzen, $8: Meier & Frank). Other two are handloomed 
of 76% wool, 2 Helanca. Longer length is $ 18 ; shorter one $15 
( Margaret Pennington: at B. Altman, I. Magnin, Marshall Field). 



SPORTING LOOK continued 

High noon 

At Bermuda’s Coral Beach Club the 
blaze of day discloses many tips for 
the southbound man. Note again the 
sports slacks, this time checked — a 
real trend that will become estab- 
lished this winter. Note also the knit 
bathing suits, the palm-frond “Ty- 
roleans,” the trim Panama, and the 
return of seersucker. Remember that, 
within the bounds of taste, one can 
dress more colorfully beneath the 
southern sun. Remember, as well, 
that many native sports clothes 
you’ll be tempted to buy are like some 
Italian wines — they travel badly. 


This look came from Capri: checked linen 
slacks, cuffless and sockless ( Corbin , $22.50: 
Paul Stuart), with Italian moccasins made 
of red leather and hemp (Battaglia, $12.50). 


A fter water-skiing on H amillon Harbor, A nn 
Binden wears a green-and-white-slriped 
sweatshirt ( Geisl & Geist, $ 1 1 : Bonwit Tel- 
ler, Burdine's ), Mike Kelly a red nylon- 
fleece warmup suit ( Catalina , jacket $15, 
pants $11: Mullen Bluett, Wallachs). 



Season’s newest hat is old favorite, a Pana- 
ma, its brim narrowed (Brooks Bros., $1 0.50). 
Bill Feick wears it with tan Orlon-viscose knit 
pullover (Ramey, $8.50: at Witty Brothers). 




Back again, the wide-striped seersucker jack- 
et, made of Dacron-Orlon-nylon (Deansgate, 
$35: Boyd’s ). Mike Kelly wears it with Arnel 
slacks ( Izod , $18: Bullock’ s-P aim Springs). 



The new cabana set has a shorter shirt, snug 
at the waist. This one has orange-and-yellow- 
checked cotton top and orange tailored swim 
trunks ( Jantzen , $13 the set: John David). 

CONTINUED 
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Newest place to wear a dress is at the beach. Cornelia Cooper’s 
halter-top beach dress is made of cotton bedspreading ( Jeanne 
Campbell for Sportwhirl, $23: Bonwil Teller, Neiman- Marcus). 


Nick and Elizabeth Lewin are set for sailing H amilton Harbor. 
Nick's boat-neck pullover is blend of 50% mohair and 50% lamb’s 
wool ( McGregor , $11,: Donaldson’s, Hechl Co.). Elizabeth’s 
white-stitched denim outfit has a hooded jacket ($23), tapered 
pants ($18, both Mr. Mort: at Henri Bendel). His rubber-soled 
sailing shoes are from U.S. Rubber; hers are made by Capezio. 

CONTINUED 



Newest resort “sneaker” has a soft brushed-leather 
sole and upper (Bates, $12: Hughes & Hatcher, 
Jordan Marsh). Plaid slacks are of Galey & Lord 
Dacron-cotton (Gordon, $18: George Stinchfield). 


Bill Feick wears the newest kind of “madras," ac- 
tually an eight-ounce worsted, woven in exact rep- 
lica of a madras shirting and tailored into a jacket 
( Grieco , $65: Boyd’s, Robert Kirk, Paul Stuart). 





SPORTING LOOK continued 

Sundown 

Tapered pants, until now the pre- 
rogative of the hostess, appear at 
the sundown hour away from home 
—for cocktails or dinner at the 
home of a friend or at a private 
club. Some resorts, such as Jamai- 
ca, approve them for public night 
spots. The look of the long leg, 
which started in Italy several years 
ago, is more flattering than knee- 
length Bermuda shorts. At almost 
every resort except Bermuda, pants 
are favored as a leisure-time uni- 
form. Equally casual are men’s new 
evening jackets— cut in sport fab- 
rics such as madras and batik while 
retaining the formal shawl collar. 


Sun-topped, coverall in vivid floral-printed 
cotton-satin ( Ricci for Haymaker, $17: 
Garfinckel's after Dec. 15) is worn by 
Coral Sayers on the terrace of the 21 Club. 
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Newest jacket, worn by John Triming- 
ham, is knit of Viyella in red-and-white 
hound' s-tooth (MacCluer, $65: Boyd’s, 
Bullock & Jones, Saks Fifth Avenue). 


At a Coral Beach Club rum-swizzle par- 
ty, Cornelia Cooper looks elegant in 
white silk Jacquard shirt and pants 
( Custom Craft, $53: DePinna, Joseph 
Magnin, Neusteler’s); Pappagallo san- 
dals. Club’s host, Nick Lewin, also fol- 
lows after-sundown resort trend toward 
“evening sportswear’’ : a batik dinner 
jacket ($39.50) and olive dinner trousers 
of linen and Terylene ($2J,.50, both 
Gordon of Philadelphia: at Atkinson’s, 
Geo. Stinchfield, Whitehouse & Hardy). 
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SPORTING LOOK 


\ tinned 



Fur is 



The year of Alaskan 
statehood will find Eskimo 
parkas warming wearers 
on ski slopes far from 
Nome. Here’s how to wear 
them — and the rest 
of the new ski clothes 


Photographs by Francesco Scanillo 


Never be surprised at what turns up 
on a ski slope — Navajo Indian blan- 
kets and Scottish kills have become 
commonplace. Now we hove a Peruvian 
Indian head-warmer, a mask of hand- 
knit, hand-dyed wool (Pi hat a Party, 
$8; D. Altman & Co.; Kerr’s). Every 
mask is slightly different. The Peruvian 
Indians also contribute vividly colored, 
ear-covering, long-tasseled fastcaps. 



Lynx encircles a pretty face as it trims the hood of a parka of 
white wool, decorated with red, yellow and green rickrack 
( Irving of Montreal, $75: Saks Fifth Avenue). The mittens 
are of fox ($20, Andre). And the greatcoat — warm enough 
to afford protection in a williwaw — is of Greenland baby 
hair seal. It’s lined in nylon, is hooded, has huge two-way 
zipper (Andre, $295: to order, allow one week for delivery). 


These sealskin parkas are without doubt the most luxurious 
ever made. But, far from being mere luxury, they are very 
warm, durable and cut for serious skiing. Jules Andre sells 
more than 100 a year. His men’s parka here is of Labrador 
hair seal, with wolf-trimmed hood, lynx trim at bottom and 
Eskimo patterning in rabbit fur ($185, Andre). The ladies’ 
of Newfoundland hair seal is trimmed in wolf, decorated with 
brocaded ribbon (Ernst Engel, $325: at Saks Fifth Avenue). 
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flying on the mountains 


F OR the ski-going resorter, the 
biggest (and most extravagant) 
new look of the season is right out 
of Nanook of the North : Eskimo 
furs. Seal and lynx, wolf, fox and 
reindeer (and such frankly fake furs 
as Werewolf, a Borg pile fabric) have 
traveled a far piece from the Dew 
line. Although the sealskin parka ( be- 
low ) has been sported at such elegant 
ski centers as Tremblant and Sun Val- 
ley for several seasons, the new aware- 
ness of Alaska in this year of its state- 
hood has really started the fur look 
flying. As Sonja Henie well knew, 
nothing frames a pretty face prettier 


than a hood of fox. And as any Eski- 
mo can tell you, sealskins are among 
the warmest, most durable and water- 
shedding of furs. In less extravagant 
but no less fashionable forms, fur will 
show up in mittens, floppy after-ski 
scuffs and as trim on hoods and coat 
collars. 

But fur is not the only news for 
skiers. The newest parka is of quilted 
nylon, down or Dacron-filled. Its 
lightweight bulk over slim pants 
makes the silhouette of the year. Note 
also, on the following pages, the knit- 
ted headbands, the collector’s-item 
sweaters. All of these things combine 


with stretch pants, which continue to 
be the single most desired item of ski 
apparel. Although every manufactur- 
er in the business is now making 
them, the word Bogners, after their 
innovator, Willi Bogner, has become 
as generic for them as Levi’s for blue 
jeans. And while the disappearance of 
clothes-snagging rope tows has made 
good-looking ski clothes wearable ev- 
erywhere, it was stretch pants which 
broke the color barrier. There is so 
much color about these days that the 
slick blonde who draws the most rd- 
miring glances will probably be the 
one who dresses in head-to-toe black. 



sporting look continued 


The slickest silhouette on the slope is still the slim-line outfit in 
dark colors that stand out in a generally colorf ul crowd. The black 
poplin parka ( below left) slides over a pair of black stretch pants 
that have a hairline stripe of green ( Ernst Engel parka, $18, 
pants, $50: Bloomingdale’s, J. L. Hudson, May Co.-D &F). The 
navy Austrian cardigan ( Sig Buchmayr, $$ 0 ) is paired up with 
faintly diamond-patterned navy stretch pants ( Bogner , $1,9.50: 
Sig Buchmayr). Hood, mittens match ($11, Saks Fifth Avenue). 




A Mondrian painting inspired 
this collector’s sweater and 
matching headband (Andre, 
$50). Picasso, Gris and Miro 
can also be had, all knitted to 
order, with three-week delivery. 


The bulkiest — and newest — 
silhouette on the slope is the 
quilted nylon parka, so warm 
and light that skiers everywhere 
have been quick to follow the 
pros in picking it up. Two ver- 
sions at the right include the 
black quilts which have fluffy 
Dacron filling and nylon hoods 
which roll into neat collars and 
the bulkier pale-blue parkas with 
Gyron filling and high-zipped 
wool knit collars. (Woman’s 
black parka, Ernst Engel, $30: 
Bramson’S, B. Forman. Man’s, 
$35: Saks Fifth Avenue. Blue 
parkas, White Slag, $30: Ski 
Den, Minneapolis; Ski Inc., 
Denver; Ski Scape, New York; 
Sportsman Ski Shop, Reno.) 



Another geometric-patterned sweater is this Hekla design 
from Sweden ( Porath & Magneheim sweater $25, head- 
band $ 1 .50, goggles $3: Bloomingdale’s, M ay Co.-D & F ). 



Solid-color American-knit sweater has an attached hood 
that can be pulled down into a high turtle neck ( Geist 
& Geist, $25: Bramson’s, Halle Bros., J. W. Robinson). 
The Austrian popcorn knit in yellow wool has V neck ( Sig 
Buchmayr, $35). Cap is striped red and white (P&M, $3). 
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^ America’s foremost name 

in Sporting and Athletic Footwear 


CONVERSE 

DEFROSTER 

Insulated Pac 

Warm feet in coldest weather. 
Wool insulating jacket bonded to 
latex lining seals out cold. Steel 
shank, easy walking "rocker" last. 
12 inch height. Needs only one 
pair wool socks. 

Men's (5 to 14) $16.50 

Women's (4 to 10) ... . $16.25 


men. Lightweight yet dur 
"Rocker" last for easier wa 
Cleated crepe outsole for sure 
ing. Cushion insole. Inside ho 
Adjustable belt strap. Ribbed 


Men's (5 to 14) $16.95 

Women's (3 to 10) $15.75 

Also in INSULATED MODELS for cold- 
weather sports and work. 

Men's and Women's S21.95 


CONVERSE 

Chuck Taylor" ALL STAR 

Basketball Shoes 


Tennis and Boating Oxford 

Non-skid molded sole perfect on 
grass, wet or polished surfaces. Lace- 
to-toe pattern has reinforced duck 
uppers. Circular vamp style has 
cool breathing loose lined uppers. 

Men's (4 to 14) $7.45 

Women's (4 to 9) $6.95 


ly other made. Lightweight for 
speed, full cushion insole and 
arch support, positive trac- 
tion outsole. High cut or 
oxfords. Black or White. 
Men's (3 to 17) and 
Women's (4 to 10) . . $7.95 


This Christmas give gifts you’re sure will please . . . give sporting goods. 


Everyone wants 


tmnMBnm 


Because of Separated Head and 
— Battery Design 

W Radar Lite 

J: 40.000 candlepower 

ill beam and flashing red 

|| emergency light. For 


• No finer way of saying Merry 
Christmas than with this new KNEE 
ACTION goff cart by Roll King. (It 
gives your clubs the smoothest ride 
they’ve ever had). 


$12.40 WITH BATTERY 


r Me A/erry 
/'/> (3^0£?n?ae/ 


Radar Lamp 

Obsoletes flome-typ 
lanterns. Safe, brigh 
light for home, cobi, 
or tent. Chrome o 


t/ ONLY 

* 32.95 


Under the Christmas tree or out 
on the water, Shakespeare fine 
fishing tackle is always welcome. 
And no wonder, the famous 
Shakespeare name is known and 
respected by fishermen the world 


$8.95 WITH BATTERY 


No. 1797 
>ush-button 


Radar 

BEARCAT 

Rugged, compact focus- 

$6.95 WITH BATTERY 


Christmas” with Shakespeare’s 
new level-wind, push-bultoil 
Wondercast. In beautiful golden 
bronze finish, it’s the finest, most 
powerful spin-casting reel built! 
Match it with a glea ming, bronze 
and white double-built Won- 
derod and you’re assured a gift 
“vour fisherman” will long cher- 
ish anil remember. (Other Shake- 
pearc rods & reels from $5.95.) 


Sold of leading sport- 
ing goods and depart- 


SPORTS 


c .ONV£ftSE 


A. J. INDUSTRIES Corporation 

Delavan, Wisconsin 


At 

Gc 

o d Stores Eve 

ywhere 

i* 












FOR FUNl\ 

and MARKSMANSHIP TRAINING 




LOU EPPINGER'S BIG 
SPINNING ASSORTMENT 

DEVLE 6 PACK 


A special assortment of popu- 
lar Dardevle spinning lures for 
light tackle fans. Swell for gifts 
and prizes. 

- Imps, 2 Dardevle Midgels 

$5.25 


Lou J. Eppinger Mfg. Co. 


PAUL ( 
BUNYAN\ 

ARCHERY SET 


SET 

$12« ' 


PROFESSIONAL RECURVE BOW , 


Start your youngster right in 
America's fastest-growing 
sport. Low-cost, top-quality 
Paul Bunyan Archery Set 
includes unbreakable fibre- 
gloss bow, 6 high-quality 

finger tab, full-colo* target, 
booklet on Archery Tips. 
Guaranteed perform 
for 8-14 year-olds. 

SEE YOUR PAUL BUN^N DEALER! 

PAUL BUNYAN ARCHERY CO. 

1030 Marshall N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


For year ’round 

for top sledding 
without snow, it's the 


SLEDDING fun! 

Flexy Racer 


It’s a sled on wheels for year-round fun . . . the Flexy 
Racer. Flashing speed, thrilling turns. Powerful 2-wheel 
brakes operated from steering handles. Balanced spring 
steering snaps wheels back to center. 


for the finest in ~T*f -=»f r T*T I 

snow sledding, ifs the - flexible flyer! 

If this is the year for his wonderful FLEXIBLE FLYER, get 
it now! He’ll be speechless before its sleek, racy lines. 
And you’ll like its wrap around safety runners grooved for 
speed and steering control. Chrome bumper, too. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., INC. 

471 GLENWOOD AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 


© © © © © © 

NO. 177 DAISY 
BULLS 0 EYE BB TARGET PISTOL 


1 New for men^l50 shot repeating BB Target Pistol. 

B Shoots standard Daisy air rifle BBs accurately at 9' 
range. "Over 100 shots for 54!" Ramp-style front 
sight; combination peep and-open rear. Fast loading 


iPHmv nrt, shuki HHnvc 

QCMIQY? •"iSSSi&H. 01 


NO. 98 DAISY 

EAGLE WITH 2X SCOPE MOUNTED 

Shoot Daisy's finest! The Eagle looks like Dad's own 
hunting rifle. Real 2-PowerScope mounted. Oval stock, 
long forepiece. Barrel, receiver both golden decorated. 
1000-shot style. Top grain leather sling. Scope Book. 


*1395 


Greatness is never achieved sudden- 
ly. In the case of Chicago it has 
been won by more than half a century 
of devotion to quality. Whether you 
select shoe skates or clamp skates you 
know you are giving the finest 
when it bears the name 
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AT YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


exciting for teens, fun - 

and exercise for adults. \ 

Play 101 different games ^ 'is* 1 

designed for back yards, ****"• 

picnics, parks, beaches. 

LIGHT, SAFE, UNBREAKABLE 

Safe-T-Ploy products are resilient, 
unbreakable plastic; feather light and 
safe for indoors, rugged for outdoors. 
Fun Ball (made for short, safe flights 
in confined areas) comes in Softball 
and Baseball sizes. Safe-T-Bat is 
regulation 30 inches. Give these 
lasting, economical gifts for all ages. 
Made by Cosom Industries, Inc., 


* * 
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A TOUCH OF CHRISTMAS lingers the 
year 'round when the gift is a Binocular 
by Bushnell. 

There's a reason . . . 

A binocular puts the active man face 
to face with the whole outdoors. If it's 
a Bushnell, everything he sees comes 
alive in dazzling, true-to-life detail. The 
exitement of it will last a lifetime . . . 
so will the Bushnell. 

The popular 7x, 35mm is his best bet 
for all-purpose use. Bushnell has five 
from which to choose, moderately priced 
from $3950 to $135., cose included. 
Thirty-seven models in all, each backed 
by a 30-0ay Trial Exchange Privilege 
and full guarantee. 

For the finest gifts in sight, see your 
Bushnell Dealer today! 

FREE GIFT GUIDE — 

"How to Select Binoculars" — WRITE: 

“555 B us fmell 

Bushnell Bldg., Pasadena, Calif. 

In Canada, write: 

5766 Fraser Street, Vancouver 15. B.C. 



True Spin-Bait-Casting At Last. n 
A revolutionary new reel that 
combines the ease and accu- » 
racy of the fixed spool spin- ffl 
ning reel with the power of the P 
direct drive bait costing reel HB 
retrieve. Typical Johnson qual- H 
ity ond in the fomiliar Johnson 
green ond block. Equipped Sjj 
with approximately 1 00 yords B 
of 10 lb. monofilament line. 

* 14.95 

THE DENISON JOHNSON CORP . 


Mankato, Minnesota 





wants 


This Christmas give gifts you’re sure will please . . . give sporting goods. 

Look for these items at your favorite sporting goods store or department. 


Mm CkiAlrn fm uM . . 

SIDEWALK ROLLER SKATES 

No childhood sport quite equals roller skating 
for developing skill and coordination, building 
muscle and stamina. And for speed, maneuver- 
ity, long wear and safety, parents and 
youngsters alike preferUNlON Hardware 
Roller Skates, made by the world’s larg- 
est producer of fine roller skates. Priced 
from 82.49 to S5.98. 
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CANADIAN 


SHOOTING 

fiun 

for everyone! 


jv M A P K SMfl N | 


air rifles and 
pistols. 
177 Cal. tin of 200 
only 70? 

your' favorite dealers now! 

Write for complete literature including 
Slingshot and Dartgames, Dept. AA 

L MARKSMAN 
IVIkS^i PRODUCTS 

LOS ANGELES 25. CALIFORNIA 


KEEP WARM 
HAVE MORE FUN 


OUTDOORS with a 


warmer 

Gives heat without flame. Carried 
in cold weather by sportsmen, foot- 
ball fans and all who want to keep 
warm outdoors. A wind-proof lighter, 
too! Insert cigarette into the hole 
in the cover and puff. Beautifully 
chrome-plated and made to warm 
you a lifetime of cold winters. 
Flannel carrying bag included. Fully 
guaranteed. Standard size heats all 
t.) of fluid... $3.95. 
2 full days per 

filling . . . $4.95. 

Sporting Goods Counters Everywhere I 


ALADDIN LABORATORIES, INC. 

620 So. 8th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Union Hardware 

T0RRINGT0N, CONNECTICUT [/ 

—D^e^CLLcurLcLl 


MARKSMAN 
air pistol 

Gift boxed complete with BB’s, 
Darts, Pellets and Targets. Shoots 
all 3! Weight and feel of a real .45 
— powerful, accurate, guaranteed 
... all metal construction. 


ICE SKATE OUTFITS 


For figure skating, a neighborhood 
hockey game, or just plain skating 
fun . . . there’s a CANADIAN 
FLYER Ice Skate Outfit that’s just 
right for you ... or someone you love. 
Priced from 39.95 to S24.95. 
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Sponsored by the NATIONAL SPORTING GOOOS ASSOCIATION 


THIS CHRISTMAS GIVE... 

The only pump 
action shotgun 
for all shooting 

FROM $g<j95* 


You'll shoot more, 
shoot better with a 
Remington "Wing- 
master” Model 870 
. . . it's the first pump 
action shotgun with 
"Quick Change” 
barrels. 

Remember: "You give 
the great outdoors 
when you give a gun." 
Available at your 
dealer’s in 12, 1 6 and 
20 gauges. 


Remington 



A double challenge 


Two ropes are more versatile than one 
and can substitute for a chinning bar 

This month Bonnie adds a second rope for her third exercise in 
the rope series. Make sure that the ropes are of the same thick- 
ness and length: 15 feet of one-inch Manila is recommended. 
Tie the pair three feet apart, securing the second one as you 
did the first by knotting it twice around a beam or tree branch. 
Tie a knot at the other end. Now you are ready to chin, using 
double ropes instead of a chinning bar. After each effort, stretch 
the muscles you have contracted before repeating the exercise. 




Grab ropes as high as you can 
and, without jumping, pull 
body up. If you can’t pull up, 
jump, grab, then lower slowly. 


Repeat with legs spread. Vary 
hand hold: palms out, palms 
in. Try it in sitting position, 
or with the legs straight out. 
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THE GREAT 

NUMBERS 

NONSENSE 


A veteran sportswriter lets 
fly at the bane of almost 
any game: the incubus of the 
meaningless statistic 

by STANLEY FRANK 


T he greatest menace to big-time 
sports today is neither the shrink- 
ing gate nor TV, either in the free 
or paid version. It is a nonsense of 
numbers, the stupefying emphasis on 
meaningless statistics which is drain- 
ing the color from competition, sti- 
fling the fans’ spontaneity and dis- 
torting their appreciation of skills. 

There are graver dangers to the se- 
curity of the Republic, to be sure, but 
the importance attached to superfi- 
cial percentages and phony records is 
promoting an attitude that equates 
defeat with victory. We now find mer- 
it in mediocrity and satisfaction in 
moral victories, a euphemism for fail- 
ure. Were our guys racked up and 
left for dead by the other side? It 
could have been worse. We got to the 
20-yard line twice and we set a new 
Cockamamie Tech record for recov- 
ered fumbles (7) in one game. 

This half-a-crumb principle is bald- 
ly plugged by the National Collegiate 
Athletic Bureau, which packages a 
complete line of football and basket- 
ball figures guaranteed to contain a 
consolation prize in every box. The 


NCAB’s policy is stated explicitly in 
the introduction to its official man- 
ual: “Although the primary goal of 
all competition properly is victory, in- 
terest in a sport need not and should 
not be confined exclusively to the 
victor. Statistics, without detracting 
from the primary goal, do more than 
anything else to focus attention on 
‘how they played the game’ in addi- 
tion to the fundamental ‘who won or 
lost.’ So the role of statistics is not 
that of ‘proving anything.’ . . . Rath- 
er, it is that of broadening interest 
to include the noteworthy feats of 
both sides.” 

The NCAB seems to be caught in 
the switches of its own doubletalk. It 
assures subscribers they will get the 
straight dope on “how they played 
the game,” yet in the next sentence 
it admits the whole thing adds up to 
a blank in “proving anything.” Such 


candor is commendable, although it 
does not answer the obvious question : 
Why pay attention to the nonsense in 
the first place? 

Sports statistics are meaningless 
because they do not measure the most 
important factor in the business — the 
resourcefulness that is the hallmark 
of a champion. The Braves compiled 
more hits than the Yankees in the 
last World Series, for all the good it 
did them. Or, for that matter, all the 
good it did the Yankees in 1957 to 
tally not only more hits but more 
runs too. 

In the Orange Bowl game last year, 
Duke had a clear edge over Oklahoma 
in every bookkeeping entry. The Blue 
Devils led in first downs 16 to 11; in 
yards gained 328 to 279; in completed 
passes 62 % to 50 %. They even picked 
up 150 yards in penalties while losing 
only 25 themselves. It was a breeze— 
for Oklahoma. The Sooners coasted 
to a comfortable 48-21 decision by 
capitalizing on six Duke mistakes 
that led to touchdowns. 

Ratings of individual perform- 
ances, which strongly influence selec- 
tions for All-America, All-Conference 
and All-Honorarium teams, are 
equally unreliable yardsticks of abili- 
ty. For example, the leading college 
punter generally is from a weak team 
that is bottled up deep in its own ter- 
ritory most of the season. As a con- 
sequence, its kicker is constantly 
booting for sheer distance. Converse- 
ly, the punter on a strong team is be- 
yond midfield a good deal of the time 
and tries to angle many kicks out of 
bounds within the enemy’s 10-yard 
line. Passing statistics are even more 
misleading because they are not prop- 
erly weighted for short, flat pitches, 
which are no great trick to complete, 
and long heaves, which demand hair- 
trigger precision. 

Despite such fallacies however, the 
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In writing this critique of sports statistics 
and sportswriters, Stanley Frank speaks 
from the heart — and from experience. He 
spent 18 years as a New York newspaper 
sportswriter. As a CCNY student in the 
late 1920s he was an editor and colum- 
nist on the college paper, then college cor- 
respondent for the New York Evening 
Post and finally, after graduation in 
1930, joined that paper’s sports staff. A 
free lance since 1945, he is the author 
of two sports books as well. 
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“One more first down in midfield, Dumbrowski, and you’ve got a conference 
record. You, Schultz, you need three more incomplete passes to cop a new 
school mark. Another couple of blocked punts, Michaels, and you’ll break a 
record set in 1926. You’re all a bunch of record breakers — now let’s see you 
win a game!" 


statistics fever spreads apace, even 
unto the coach’s bench. Last season 
Ken Ford of Hardin-Simmons won 
the passing title by connecting on 
22 out of 35 pitches in his last game. 
Ford was not a contender until Coach 
Sammy Baugh, the old pro master, 
permitted him to heave the ball on 
practically every other call in the 
huddle. When a man unloads 35 
passes in a game, his team is not play- 
ing football. It is playing basketball 
with shoulder pads. 

According to the book, the most 
formidable football player in history 
was Art Luppino, who established 
the alltime record by scoring 166 
points for Arizona in 1954. You never 
heard of this immortal whose exploits 
eclipsed Jim Thorpe, Red Grange and 
Bronko Nagurski? Shake hands with 
everyone east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Colorado rivers. In his 
epic season, the only big-league team 
Luppino encountered in nine games 
was Colorado, which hung a 40-18 
shanty on Arizona. The caliber of op- 
position is another criterion statistics 
do not evaluate. 

Paradoxically, the two men who 
are the superintendents of the big- 
gest figure foundries sharply criticize 
the exaggerated attention given to 
their products by newspapermen and 
broadcasters. Ted Smits, sports ed- 
itor of the Associated Press, and 
Homer Cooke, director of the NCAB, 
deplore the stultifying effect of sta- 
tistics on sportswriting, which once 
was a literate craft featuring trench- 
ant reporting and bright commen- 
tary. But they also defend the inter- 
minable flow of obscure averages and 
variegated records on the grounds 
that such material is valuable back- 
ground for the fans. 

“Statistics provide a valid basis 
for comparing athletes,” Smits said 
recently. “For instance, I never re- 
alized the importance of rebounds 
in basketball until they were add- 
ed to the box score. Tabulations 
such as runs batted in and passing 
averages help to give recognition to 
players who would be overlooked 
on poor teams. Of course the whole 
thing can be carried to extremes. 
Baseball writers are the worst of- 
fenders for coming up with trick rec- 
ords like a left-handed third base- 
man making two errors on one play 
for the first time at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon.” 

Smits admits that “too many re- 
porters have fallen into the trap of 


rewriting publicity handouts,” but 
insists that “a lot of good, lively copy 
still is turned out.” When does it see 
the light of day in the papers? Take 
the case of Herb Elliott, the Austra- 
lian antelope who is unquestionably 
the outstanding athlete of 1958. Un- 
til the November 10 issue of Sports 
Illustrated explored the motives 
and methods that go into the making 
of a 3:54.5 miler, Elliott had been in- 
vested with no more personality than 
a stop watch by American newspa- 
pers. Few sportswriters had bothered 
to probe the whys and wherefores of 
the young man who broke four min- 
utes in 10 mile races between Jan- 
uary and September. 

“I couldn’t agree with you more 
that the emphasis on figures at the 
sacrifice of personalities is a bad 
trend,” the NCAB’s Homer Cooke 
says amiably. “You may not believe 


this, but I went into the statistics 
business 22 years ago as a protest 
against it. When I was a sportswrit- 
er on the West Coast I got fed up 
with every team coming into town 
and ballyhooing its football players 
as the best performers in every con- 
ceivable department. I began to keep 
my own averages on games in the 
Northwest to sift conflicting claims 
and show up press agents who were 
grabbing free space and headlines 
with phony figures.” 

Cooke’s modest service was expand- 
ed into a national clearinghouse for 
college football and basketball sta- 
tistics by the NCAA after World 
War II as a gimmick for selling 
guides. The annual cost of maintain- 
ing the bureau and 11 full-time em- 
ployees is estimated at more than 
$100,000 now, but the revenue from 
continued 
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GOOD AS CASH ANYWHERE, ANYTIME 



TO CARRY MONEY 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 

TRAVELERS 
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Gives Pleasure 
All Year Long 

• 

EVERY MONTH 
A SELECTION 
OF UNUSUAL 
PLANTS or BULBS 


Membership starts 
with lhasa gorgeous 
LIIY OF THE VALLEY 
from Denmark. 
GUARANTEED 




bership brings. Unique, exotic plants and bulbs 
selected by experts. Many imported. ALL 
GUARANTEED to grow. Complete planting in- 
structions and fascinating history of flowers. 
Gift cards sent in your name. SURPRISE 80NUS 
for first 1000 new members. FULL YEAR mem- 
bers, Speciol Bonus— 32 page book, "How To 
Grow and Bloom House Plants." 

Six months membership $7.50 

Full Year with Bonus Book . $13.00 
PLANT OF MONTH CLUB 



NUMBERS NONSENSE continued 

the sale of 175,000 guides reduces 
the subsidy to about $35,000. The 
NCAA gets a lot of action and pub- 
licity for its money. 

Each Saturday night during the 
football season Cooke’s staff is the 
busiest bunch of computers this side 
of Cape Canaveral. Immediately aft- 
er the games, 109 major colleges tele- 
graph team and individual statistics, 
the latter in 52 categories, to Cooke 
in New York. Each report is only 
slightly less voluminous than a tran- 
script of the United Nations charter. 
The data is fed into IBM machines, 
and by noon Sunday the information 
has been compiled cumulatively. It is 
given to the A.l\ and U.P.I. for re- 
lease, and copies are sent to each 
school. The routine is repeated on 
Monday with reports airmailed by 
509 small colleges. Throughout the 
week the NCAB continues to grind 
out supplementary bulletins analyz- 
ing the flow of statistics. 

Some colleges make such a produc- 
tion of squeezing the last decimal from 
the figures that they employ as many 
statisticians as coaches. Army assigns 
six actuaries to the press box for each 
game, and at Princeton a crew of 
mathematicians processes ratings in 
an electronic computer to appraise 
the efficiency of players in 80 differ- 
ent classifications. 

This nonsense with numbers pro- 
duces a staggering mishmash of ir- 
revelant trivia, but Cooke sees a value 
in them nonetheless. “Statistics do a 
whale of a job for the losers,” he says. 
“I saw dramatic proof of that 20 years 
ago on my old beat. The University 
of Washington had a terrible team 
except for Dean MacAdams, a great 
punter. The fans had so little to cheer 
about there was a roar, as though 
Washington had scored a touchdown, 
every time MacAdams went into-punt 
formation. His showing in the national 
statistics was what sustained interest 
in the team. 

“The same thing happened at Au- 
burn in 1946. The team lost six 
straight games, but a freshman named 
Travis Tidwell led the country in to- 
tal offense. Tidwell never amounted 
to much thereafter, but for that one 
season he was a lifesaver to Auburn.” 

The next, inevitable step is to pump 
spurious excitement into the gate 
by deliberately fabricating records 
— even if it helps one’s opponents. 
Cooke recalled a flagrant example 
of this abuse in a Pacific Coast game 


six years ago. One team was leading 
by two touchdowns late in the game 
when someone in the press box found 
out that its quarterback needed one 
more completed pass to set some 
sort of regional mark. There was 
time for just a few more plays, and 
the other team had the ball far down- 
field. This noble eleven let its rival 
score a gift touchdown so it could 
get possession of the ball and give 
the hero a chance to throw a couple 
of passes. 

Rigging statistics to build up one 
player is as old as the discovery that 
ari All-America candidate does won- 
ders for the box office. A common 
gambit is to concentrate publicity on 
a lineman by keeping a special tabu- 
lation of his tackles and the yardage 
he yields on defense. Since no one 
knows what goes on in the snake pit, 
the figures are accepted at face val- 
ue. Is a hole opened at the hot shot's 
position big enough for a motorcycle 
to barge through with a sidecar? The 
college press agent loftily retorts 
that any idiot could have seen the 
stalwart was playing a looping de- 
fense on that one and was blameless 
for the touchdown. 

Predictions of disaster by a coach 
whose squad is loaded for bear are 
a standard operational procedure 
applauded as clever psychology by 
reporters. It rarely occurs to them 
that they are stooges for coaches 
who deliberately mislead the public 
with a cheap trick as contemptible as 
feeding whisky to the Indians. If 
the team gets licked the coach is off 
the hook. If the team wins big, the 
coach’s reputation as a mastermind is 
enhanced by the stirring triumph 
over insuperable obstacles. It is pe- 
culiarly fitting that all the postseason 
football bowls are named for agricul- 
tural crops. Through the year these 
joints — Orange, Cotton, Rose, Sugar, 
to name a few — have been irrigated 
by the crocodile tears of coaches 
whose crippled, undermanned teams 
have played thereon New Year’s Day. 

The cushy bids to these clambakes 
are largely predicated on weekly A.P. 
ratings, which ostensibly represent a 
national poll of authoritative opin- 
ion. Actually, they are merely third- 
rate popularity contests. Although 
some 3,000 newspapers and broad- 
casting stations are entitled to one 
vote apiece, as few as 100, and rarely 
more than 500, ballots are cast. The 
majority come from small towns shill- 
ing for local favorites. Sports editors 

continued 
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FOUR SMART WAYS TO TRIM A CHRISTMAS HE 


Fashion Trim Sport Shirts by Arrow give you Arrow comfort 
and Arrow fit in new styles calculated to put even Scrooge 
in a gay holiday mood. 

Inspired, that’s what they are — with such design touches 
as squared-off buttons, collars with mitered construction, 
fabrics mated in imaginative ways. 

All are cotton, completely hand washable. The two shirts 
on the right boast fabrics by Dan River. 

Christmas draws near. Better show this page to your wife. 
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MADE IN U.5.A. 
CIUETT, PEABODY 6 CO, !KC. 
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NUMBERS NONSENSE continued 

in metropolitan centers know the 
poll is meaningless and don’t bother 
to vote, but they continue to run the 
ratings under big headlines. 

If the imagination lavished on 
dreaming up new statistics were ap- 
plied to the business on the field, few- 
er teams would be suffering from per- 
nicious anemia at the gate. A press 
agent is suspected of taking money 
under false pretenses when he fails to 
whip up a fresh batch of records for 
his client. At that, he should be able 
to latch onto an angle in the welter 
of national, regional, conference and, 
when things get really tough, school 
records. The Purdue football bro- 
chure gets double mileage from its list 
by drawing an arbitrary distinction 
between marks established before 
and after 1939. Those set in the last 
20 years are labeled “modern era” 
records, thereby dating alumni past 
40 as relics of the Paleozoic Age. 

T ape measures have been standard 
equipment for baseball publicists 
since Arthur Patterson announced 
with a straight face that a homer by 
Mickey Mantle traveled 565 feet in 
1954. Basketball drumbeaters pin- 
point shots as precisely as artillery 
spotters. Track performances are re- 
duced to fractional clockings for each 
furlong. So many items have been 
added to box scores that they are as 
complicated as financial statements. 

The crowning absurdity in keeping 
a detailed summary of every insignif- 
icant move made by an athlete is 
that the tactics and techniques of all 
sports today are geared to the big, 
explosive payoff. In football it is the 
long gainer, in basketball the fast 
break, in boxing the knockout punch, 
in track the finishing kick, in tennis 
the “big game” with a minimum of 
strokes. The concept of baseball was 
revolutionized by Miller Huggins, 
manager of the Yankees in the 1920s, 
who operated on the premise that 
the winner scores more runs in one 
inning than the loser in the entire 
game. In other words, if the Giants 
beat the Cubs 5-2, it is probable they 
got three or four runs in one cluster— 
and you’d be surprised how often it 
works out that way. 

It is argued that statistics develop 
fans by increasing their knowledge of 
the game. By this logic crowds should 
be hitting unprecedented peaks to- 
day. The biggest crop of potential 
fans in history, the World War II 


babies, who now are at an age when 
youngsters generally are wrapped up 
in sports, has been exposed to an in- 
cessant barrage of figures from news- 
papers and television. Kids have 
more spending money and parents 
certainly are more sports-conscious 
than they were a generation ago. Yet 
with one exception attendances have 
declined steadily in the last decade. 
There has been an upswing only in 
horse racing, the one sport that bars 
minors. 

Kids, traditionally walking ency- 
clopedias of averages, still spout sta- 
tistics with convincing authority. 
Any adult who has taken a 10-year- 
old boy to a ball game recently can 
attest, however, that the manly little 
fellow’s consuming interests follow 
this pattern : 

When is the hot-dog man coming? 

When is the man with the peanuts 
and soda coming? 

When are we going home? 

What’s the score? 

Has a record been made yet? 

I am an old sourpuss, of course, but 
when I was growing up, without ra- 
dio and TV pitchmen peddling beer 
and cigarets between plays, kids had 
an esthetic appreciation of the refine- 
ments of sports that is unknown to- 
day. We got it by osmosis from the 
newspapers. Sportswriters did not 
brush us off with that tired clichfe, 
“The statistics tell the story of the 
game.” They explained the incidents 
that were the turning points of games 
and the strategy behind them. When 
a record was reported it left an im- 
pact on us because it was something 
that didn’t happen every week. Or 
every ‘day. 

Above all, the papers gave us the 
full treatment on the eccentrics and 
merry-andrews who invested sport 
with the lusty, racy quality that was 
its chief charm. Human-interest 
touches, once the meat and potatoes 
of sportswriting, are so diluted by 
canned statistics that the once-over- 
lightly rehashes of games dished out 
today are as unpalatable as boarding- 
house stew. This may get me barred 
from the lodge, but the blunt truth is 
that my former colleagues are merely 
going through the motions of work- 
ing and are shortchanging the fans 
by fobbing off publicity handouts 
as arresting news. Stories interpret- 
ing personalities, criticizing incompe- 
tence and relating amusing incidents 
are as obsolete as stolen bases, and 
continued 
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“ Notice how many 
people ‘ go places ’ 
in BATES shoes ' ’ 



w ny don't you ‘go places' m these new 

' JETSTREAM S' 

by bates. Most styles $ 1 1 .95 to $ 1 9.95 
Slipper-Free Where Your Foot Bends 


BAXES 


for the same reasons. They involve a 
little effort and alertness. 

Worse yet, sportswriters are ig- 
noring, even suppressing, legitimate 
news when it is unfavorable to the 
teams they cover. Reporters regular- 
ly assigned to the Yankees agreed to 
hush up the scuffle between Ryne 
Duren and Coach Ralph Houk last 
September because it was “embar- 
rassing” to the management. The 
story was broken by a new man with 
the old-fashioned notion that he was 
working for an organ of public infor- 
mation instead of the ball club. 

The dry rot that has sapped the 
vigor and objectivity of sports re- 
porting stems directly from the influ- 
ence of TV with its blatant plugging 
of the home team and its taboos 
against calling a spade a bum. News- 
papermen are not handcuffed by such 
restraints, but they have taken the 
easy way out and adopted the in- 
sipid, time-wasting devices of the 
boys who are wired for sound. 

Nature has a notorious tolerance 
for a vacuum, compared to TV’s ab- 
horrence of dead air or silence. There 
are constant interruptions in the ac- 
tion of games while pitchers are 
hitching up their pants, football 
teams are in the huddle and basket- 
ball players are parading to the foul 
line. The lulls could be filled with hu- 
morous stories and constructive foot- 
notes on tactics, but such comments 
verge on controversial issues, which 
TV fears more than dropped options. 
Broadcasters play it safe by yakking 
about statistics and records which 
can’t offend anyone except those lis- 
teners with half an ear in working 
order. Even Red Barber, one of the 
better, more knowledgeable men in 
the trade, occasional'y stuns the au- 
dience with a little gem of banality. 
Last summer, when a sudden rain- 
storm halted a ball game at the Yan- 
kee Stadium, Barber held a watch on 
the ground crew and breathlessly an- 
nounced the tarpaulin was spread 
over the infield in exactly 60 seconds, 
breaking the old, alltime outdoor 
record by four seconds. 

People in the business still tell fun- 
ny anecdotes by the hour, but how 
often do you see them in the papers 
or hear them on the air? When Casey 
Stengel takes off on the wings of rem- 
iniscence, he doesn’t drop a batting 
average or a big name into the con- 
versation. His favorite yarn goes back 
to the 1930s when he was condemned 
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to manage the Dodgers with the likes 
of Walter Boom-Boom Beck, the 
most appropriately nicknamed pitch- 
er in history. 

During a tense 13-11 game the 
Dodgers and Phillies once played in 
Baker Bowl, the old Philadelphia 
park with a tin right-field fence 250 
feet from the plate, Casey ordered 
Beck to an early bath. Beck refused 
to leave and got into a bitter argu- 
ment with Casey on the mound. 
Hack Wilson, the Dodger right field- 
er, had fallen among friends the pre- 
vious evening, and his hangover was 
not assuaged by the line drives he had 
been chasing off the fence. He wel- 
comed the hassle as an opportunity 
to take a nap. Beck ended the dispute 
in a towering rage and hurled the ball 
against the fence with a loud clatter. 
Wilson, thinking the cannonading 
had been resumed, awoke with a 
start, pounced on the ball and fired 
it to second base. 

“It was the best throw Wilson ever 
made,” Casey muses. “You know, 
Beck had a legitimate gripe. He 
would’ve been invincible if Wilson 
had given him that kind of support 
all day.” 

Joe McCarthy, a stern perfection- 
ist who thought a ballplayer was vio- 
lating a sacred trust if he smiled dur- 
ing a game, won eight pennants for 
the Yankees with Ruth, Gehrig and 
DiMaggio. Today, when McCarthy 
is in an expansive mood, the titans 
play second fiddle to Jay Kirke, an 
imposing hulk who terrorized minor- 
league pitchers in the 1920s but was 
betrayed in the majors by his utter 
inability to hit a curve ball. After a 
brief trial at the Cleveland training 
camp, Kirke was bounced back to 
Louisville in the American Associa- 
tion, where McCarthy was the man- 
ager. Kirke went up for his first turn 
at bat with men on first and third 
and two out. McCarthy, noticing the 
pitcher was permitting the runners to 
take long leads, gave the sign for a 
double steal. The catcher whipped the 
ball to second base, but the shortstop 
cut it off to get the man heading for 
home. 

The runner had the play beaten 
from here to Halloween— whereupon 
Kirke hauled off and belted the ball 
over the fence. He was called out for 
interference, of course, ending the in- 
ning. Before taking fungo practice on 
Kirke’s head, McCarthy asked him 
what obscene idiocy had impelled him 
to swing at the ball. 

continued 
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Fielder’s choice 

When it comes to sport shirts, Gerry’s a Marlboro man. 
One of baseball’s best dressed men, he likes the texture, 
the superb color, the elegance Celanese acetate gives this 
Marlboro sport shirt. So will you. It is machine washable 
and has no business costing as little as it does. 

Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. ceianese® 

MARLBORO sport shirt; Meadtex acetate and rayon fabric, stay 
collar. Your choice of red, blue, white, gray, brown, light blue, tan. 
About $5 at your favorite fine store. 




contemporary fibers 


“I couldn’t resist the temptation,” 
Kirke said earnestly. “It was the first 
fast ball I’ve seen all year.” 

Baseball had a full complement of 
engaging wacks within the memory 
of fans who are not yet eligible to 
vote. Lefty Gomez, never beaten in 
the World Series, registered a revolv- 
ing bowl for tired goldfish with the 
U.S. Patent Office. Bobo Newsom 
pitched, and won, complete games 
with a broken kneecap. Dizzy Dean 
and the Gashouse Gang built bonfires 
in the dugout when the thermometer 
reached 112°. Cletus Elwood Boots 
Baron Poffenberger set out from New 
York for Detroit in response to an 
emergency call and arrived three 
weeks later after detours through all 
refreshment parlors en route. Pitcher 
Lee Grissom cost the Reds a pennant 
by breaking his leg on an attempted 
steal of second base, with his team 
leading by five runs in the ninth in- 
ning. Rabbit Maranville played in 
the National League for 24 years and 
contrived a new gag every day for his 
own and the fans’ amusement. 

H uman nature and ballplayers do 
not change radically in a few 
years. All the current heroes are not 
as prosaic as ribbon clerks, but the 
quaint characters are lost in the fast 
shuffle of deadpan statistics palmed 
off as provocative news. 

It is a tossup whether records will 
be mentioned more often than the 
sponsor’s product on a telecast. One 
safe bet can be made: figures will 
be thrown around indiscriminately, 
without the frame of reference neces- 
sary to place a performance in proper 
perspective. “And that was the Cubs’ 
146th double play in 142 games?" the 
announcer cries ecstatically. A team 
in last place will invariably average 
more than one double play a game 
because the opposition gets so many 
runners on base, but the man at the 
microphone neglects to point out that 
negative factor. You don’t knock the 
home team. Holler up a storm with 
big numbers and you’ll create the im- 
pression these clowns are fancier than 
Tinker to Evers to Chance. 

Last season the New York Knicker- 
bockers scored 100 or more points in 
66 of the 72 games on the pro basket- 
ball schedule, a new record. In the 
confusion, the Knicks finished last in 
the Eastern Division of the league. 
The air was filled with lamentations 
continued 
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you give the golden moments of sport when you give 
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It's almost dinner time . . . 

Just time for a couple more shots. 

In countless homes across this nation- 
in the driveway, the back yard — 
every afternoon, basketball comes home 
after school. 

Youngsters know Voit athletic equipment. 
It’s the choice of more than 100,000 4 

schools and colleges for playground 
games and varsity play. Schools choose 
Voit because it’s waterproof, scuff-proof 
and built to last from 3 to 6 times 
longer than any other type ball. 

Millions have learned that Voit is the 
best buy for home use, too. 

So, for every sport or season, for every 
age group, price and skill— for the 
gift that lasts year 'round — 


VOIT GOES 


WITH THE GAME... 
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NUMBERS NONSENSE continued 

implying the Knicks’ failure was a 
rank miscarriage of justice. There was 
no suggestion that the team’s trou- 
bles were strictly the result of its 
lousy defense. 

Even the Russians, the undisputed 
champions for distorting facts, have 
got a bellyful of juggled sports sta- 
tistics as a coverup for ineptitude. On 
October 26, 1958, Izvestia, an official 
organ of the Communist party, at- 
tacked "bureaucratic optimism” that 
does not win races or games. On the 
contrary, said Izvestia, it lulls both 
athletes and their followers, leading 
only to greater failures and disap- 
pointments. 

The blast was provoked by the 
lumps Soviet athletes have been get- 
ting in international competition. 
Last July the Russians claimed a 
stirring triumph for Communist cul- 
ture over decadent capitalism when 
they shaded an American track team 
by a trumped-up count of 172-170 
in Moscow. Before the meet it was 
agreed to keep separate tabulations 
of the results in events for men and 
women, but the Russians combined 
the scores to take the curse off the 
126-109 licking the Americans gave 
their men. 

"The indifference of trainers and 
athletes as well as bureaucratic lead- 
ership methods are intolerable in 
sports,” Izvestia thundered. “The 
‘everything is all right’ reports mis- 
lead and avenge themselves in new 
failures.” We don’t have bureaucrat- 
ic leadership in sports, but substitute 
statistical bureaus and the situation 
is comparable. 

The self-anointed experts who eval- 
uate athletes by mathematical for- 
mulas should be locked in a room and 
forced to write on a blackboard 100 
times a remark made by Eddie Stan- 
ky six years ago. Stanky was a .270 
hitter who couldn’t run fast or cover 
much ground around second base. His 
one conspicuous talent was for win- 
ning; in a five-year period pennants 
followed him to the Dodgers, Braves 
and Giants. Upon his appointment as 
manager of the Cardinals in 1952, ad- 
mirers in New York gave him a send- 
off dinner and one of those trophies 
that are handed out as freely as luke- 
warm cocktails during the banquet 
season. Stanky accepted the award 
with the shortest, most pertinent 
speech on record: 

“I want to thank you for recogniz- 
ing my intangibles.” end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


ELLIOTT: THE MAINSPRING OF SUCCESS 

Sirs: 

I hope you have time for a little philo- 
sophical speculation. There is much to be 
learned from Don Connery's fine analysis 
of Herb Elliott’s success (SI, Nov. 10), 
lessons very apropos to our own survival. 
The lesson: the goals Elliott has set are 
his own, they come from within himself. 

Here in America we live more and more 
by other people’s goals. We are motivated 
by what we think others want us to do, by 
the values of the group we choose to live 
with. Call it other-directed (as does Soci- 
ologist David Riesman) or the organiza- 
tion man (as does Fortune's William 
White) or the undiscovered self (as does 
Psychiatrist Carl Jung), it all boils down 
to the fact that we have surrendered our 
individualism for the safety and comfort 
of group thinking and group living. Un- 
fortunately, great achievements come only 
from individuals whose purpose comes 
from within themselves, and this is as true 
of sports as it is of art, politics, religion 
or business. 

Curiously enough, the Russians seem 
to have discovered this, for, despite their 
official drivel about the group supporting 
the individual, no political system makes 
greater demands on its individual citizens 
than theirs. 

John Lyons 

Boston 

Sirs: 

Mr. Cerutty's methods are not new but 
are quite similar to those employed in 
training the great Australian Thorough- 
bred Phar Lap. Those who saw him run in 
the Agua Caliente Handicap long ago will 
still maintain Phar Lap was the best horse 
ever to run on this continent. Although a 
horse has no character to build, I think 
that training (no matter how) and win- 
ning is a matter of promise and fulfillment 
to one’s self and one’s self alone. To put 
one’s mind to achieving something and 
then doing it, as the Australians are do- 
ing in all sports, shows “character” as 
that word should be known. 

Fred H. Miller Jr. 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

MAGIC SHOVEL <CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Attached is a $5,000 check for Billy 
Morton’s stadium in Dublin. 

I wish there was some way in which we 
could arouse the Irish in this country to 
put up another $100 to $500 apiece. 

I thought you might like to send this 
to Billy personally, since you initiated 
the matter through your articles (Mr. 
McDonough’s Magic Shovel, SI, July 22 
and 29). 

Bernard P. McDonough 
P arkersburg, W.Va. 

• The check ( see picture) having been 
duly delivered, Billy Morton, sports 
promoter extraordinary and Hon. 


Sec., Clonliffe Harriers, responded 
from Dublin as follows: 

“I find it almost impossible to ex- 
press how much my colleagues and I, 
in our club, appreciate this wonderful 
gesture from Bernard McDonough. I 
would like you to believe me when I 
say this: we are all dumbfounded. 

“I can assure you that the name 
Bernard McDonough will be remem- 
bered as long as Clonliffe Harriers 
exist, and rightly so. 

“Nineteen-fifty-eight will go down 
in our annals as a glorious year for 
Clonliffe Harriers, and with our three 
world records (Ah, It WM.S a Magic 
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Shovel!; Toward a Physiological Ab- 
solute, SI, Aug. 18) now ratified, so 
much thanks is due to Sports Illus- 
trated and Bernard McDonough. 
We look forward to next year, 1959, 
with great confidence and with our 
financial situation so much improved, 
and, granted a good year, it is quite 
possible that we may build a new 
concrete stand to seat an additional 
2,000 people. 

“May I conclude by thanking you 
so very much for everything you have 
done and, oh! for another Bernard 
McDonough.”— ED. 

SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I, too, would like to second my team- 
mate at Michigan, Bennie Oosterbaan. 

This year Bennie has gone up and down 
the ladder of success. First, the students 
at Ann Arbor praised him when the team 
did a fine job against Michigan State. A 
couple of weeks later the students hung 
Bennie in effigy because Michigan had 
lost so badly to Northwestern, but through 
all the vicissitudes Bennie has kept his 
head above water and has maintained 
himself with a sense of dignity and sports- 
manship that has made his critics very 
little people. 

Benny Friedman 
A thletic Director 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Mass. 

GOLF: THE OLD UNCROWDED SOD 

Sirs: 

Herbert Warren Wind's searching re- 
ports. on golf and golfers throughout the 
world are, for me, one of the features of 
continued 



JOIN ’EM... 

And it’s pretty hard to beat 
the 850,000 families who read 
Sports Illustrated each week. 


But it’s the easiest thing in 
the world, the wonderful world 
of sport, to join them — 

In the advertising pages of 
Sports Illustrated 

Keep that “Athletic Look” 
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’SUNSHINE" 
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family. Ar the "snap of a switch” the BISOLAR 
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HOW TO MAKE A 

CAMERA BUG HAPPY 
THIS CHRISTMAS! 

14 very special photo gifts priced from $4.95 to $495 


AIRES V 

is Ihe world's most 
implele camera. Combines 


KALIMAR P-A-L 

scales lor Polaroid. ASA and LVS 
in one unit. $6.95. 



Af photo retailers everywhere; for 
literature, specify item and write 
Dept. SX11. 

KALIMAR me. 

1909 S. Kingshighway, SI. Louis 10, Mo. 

Distributors: 

Shriio (Canada) Ltd. . (Aires products only ) 

Anglophoto, Ltd (Kalimor products only ) 

Cuba Caribbean Photo Co. 

Hawaii Movie Supply of Hawaii. Ltd. 

Puerto Rico Alvarez & Pascual. Inc, 

United States Arel Inc. 

Venezuela Delvalle Hermanos & Cia. 


interchangeable lens system, fast 
f:).5 lens, built-in light meter 
and viewfinders for all 
lenses. $159.50. 

Case $15.00. 


Sports Illustrated. However, kindly 
allow me to get. in a word for our Irish 
golf courses by referring to your chart 
of ‘‘The World’s Major Golfing Nations” 
(SI, Oct. 13). 

Perhaps it was a matter of editorial 
convenience to bracket Ireland and 
Great Britain together with 1,600 courses 
and a population per course of 33,815. It 
may be of interest, therefore, if my sta- 
tistical pen points out that there are 206 
golf courses in Ireland, which has a total 
population of 4,330,000, representing ap- 
proximately a population of 21,000 per 
course. That gives Ireland more golfing 
room per person than 18 of the 21 nations 
mentioned in your chart. Further statisti- 
cal research reveals that exactly 25% of 
our courses were founded in the 1800s. 

J. P. Murray 

Dublin, Ireland 

PRIDE OF PLUM ISLAND 

Sirs: 

Reviewing some large fish catches in 
your Oct. 13 issue, you showed a picture 
of a small man with a very large fish, a 
striped bass. You did not tell this en- 
vious reader where the fish was caught. 
Please oblige. 

Roy Lockwood 

New York City 



• The 57' i-pound striper was caught 
by Stan Karpowicz off Plum Island, 
Mass, during the Newburyport 
Striped Bass Derby.— ED. 

BROTHER, THAT’S FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

If the author of Here is Your TV 
Ration (SI, Nov. 3) was serious, he must 
be aged, infirm or a mite lazy, for he 
didn’t sound like a true-blue football fan. 

He supposes a divine right of viewers 
to be exposed to all the college football 
it is possible to cram onto the television 
screen. Nonsense. Rather than moan. 
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folks ought to be damn happy there’s as 
much football televised as there is. 

No real lover of the sport would raise 
his voice over the TV ration. He svouldn’t 
be anywhere near his set on a Saturday 
afternoon. Last Saturday there was room 
for 3,145,000 persons in the stadiums 
where major college games were played. 
Add to this the small-college and high 
school schedules and virtually anyone 
could find a seat in a nearby stadium 
to watch plenty of football— in living 
action. 

The TV variety of football leaves 
much to be desired, anyway. Take a pass 
play. You see two burly linemen clawing 
at the jersey of the quarterback and 
maybe eventually an end gather in the 
ball. Meanwhile, the real drama of the 
potential receiver feinting the secondary 
goes unnoticed. Endless such examples 
could be cited. 

All told, my wife and I will take in 
seven high school, five college and four 
pro games this season. We’ll have driven 
2,935 miles by the end of the season. 
- Expenses will run about $170, lessened a 
bit because we usually take my wife’s 
Triumph, which gives better gas mileage 
than my car, and because postgame cock- 
tails, foodstuff and lodging are often 
provided by friends. 

Sitting in the stands, with the binocu- 
lars trained on a fleet back scooting for 
a TD, munching on hot dogs, drinking 
coffee to keep warm in the chill Novem- 
ber air, and watching the band strut at 
half time — brother, that’s football. 

George H. Schmidt 

Merrill, Wis. 

Sirs: 

No one wants to see college football 
killed by TV, and maybe the NCAA’s 
present solution is best. But if you think 
things are bad, you should live in eastern 
Tennessee where, for the past two weeks, 
we have seen nothing on Saturday, re- 
gional or otherwise. 

Raymond I. Brahams Jr. 
Maryville, Tenn. 

SPRINGERS 

Sirs: 

Springers Are Special (SI, Nov.3) was 
a very pleasant and entertaining surprise, 
and all springer fanciers are undoubtedly 
grateful. Thank you, and congratulations 
to Ed Zern! 

Russell Menkemeyer 
Wichita, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Although our interests lie with another 
sporting breed, we greatly enjoyed Ed 
Zern’s article, Springers Are Special, 
r We are beginners, trying to steer a mid- 
dle course through this bench vs. field 
business, but we wonder if the lovely 
“champion gun dog” pictured making a 
retrieve is not actually a bench-bred dog 
who also hunts. If not, we say hooray to 
the field breeders who bred this one! 

r C. W. Harvey Jr. 
Midland Park, N.J. 

• The springer pictured was a working 
field dog.— ED. 
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Taste the smooth 
cocoa flavor in 
this delicious 
liqueur! 



ERVEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO.. LOUISVILLE. 
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FRIENDS LIKE GOLF, TOO??? 

Why not share the best of it . . . and every other sport . . .with 


a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 


.. .colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 


please, 52 times a year. Price? . . . *7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 
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GOLFERS - BY MAIL 

PLASTIC NAME PLATES 
FOR YOUR GOLF CLUBS 


A GOLFER’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 

A permanent — inexpensive — easy 
application — they're on for "keeps” 
— attractive too. Recommended by 
golf professionals the country over. 
Truly, an insurance policy on loss of 


cm! 


Set of 18 — $5.50 Postpaid 
Complete with kit and instructions 
DELIVERY ONE WEEK 


:heck or money order to — 

GOLF ENTERPRISES 



Box 265 Maynard, Mass. 




binkboard’n buggy 

FOR CHRISTMAS 


66" long, drives like o reol corl Safe! Sturdy . . . 
holds up to 175 lb. driver. 

3 ways to buy 

Complete with 2 hp Clinton motor $129.50 

Complete (no molorl easy to push, fun to 

coast 74.50 

Do-ll-Yourself Kit, includes everything ready ^ 


MAYO 
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illustrated brochure 
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c us sum on 


Canapes 

A GENTLEMAN guest tossed a 
canape furtively into the drawer of 


a Queen Anne cor 
one,'' he snarled, 
canape whose shell 


node. “Has any- 
“ever tasted a 
was not soggy, 
or stale, or crumbly?” 

“I have,” said a lady in brown. 
“They're called ‘Canape Cupids.’ 
They’re divine and they come from 
Belgium.” “Pray continue,” mur- 
mured the gentleman. 

“These shells are rich and flaky,” 
she said. “My husband loves them. 
Fills them with caviar, cheese or 
spreads — and for dessert he puts 
dabs of ice cream in them.” 

The gentleman smiled indul- 
gently. “Some days,” said the lady, 
unhappily, “he stays home. Just 
sits in his room, crooning happily 
over those little Canape ( luplets. ..” 


p. s. 7 

Fowl i tailed from the four corners of the 
world. IJ your department stores and fine 
food shops dorr t carry them , write us. 

GENERAL FOODS 


GOURMET FOODS 


Pat on the Back 


DOUGLAS N. ROGERS 

‘This is my life work’ 


The man shown above behind the 
wheel of the Rolls-Royce is the owner- 
engineer of one of the world's hand- 
somest and most durable cars, as im- 
pervious to passing style fads as it is 
to corrosion or mechanical failure. 
The plot of how Rogers met No. 54 
UK, lost No. 54 UK and finally won 
No. 54 UK is one of single-minded de- 
votion spanning two decades. 

In 1935 Rogers, then working for 
the Boston Rolls-Royce dealer, was 
asked to check out a just-arrived 
Phantom II town car, serial number 
54 UK. With such pioneering refine- 
ments as power brakes, automatic 
ride control and synchromesh trans- 
mission, 54 UK was the most impres- 
sive piece of automotive machinery 
ever to be seen in the U.S. up to that 


time. Rogers never forgot her. Thir- 
teen years later Rogers, now a Boston 
metallurgical engineer, saw the same • 
car offered for sale in his Sunday news- 
paper. Like a father about to be re- 
united with a long-lost child, he hur- 
ried to inspect the car, found her in 
mint condition. From Hooper of Lon- 
don he commissioned a special body. 
Using heat-resistant alloys he fash- 
ioned a unique exhaust system. Aif* 
nuts, bolts, cotter pins and control 
rods he replaced with hand-fashioned 
stainless-steel duplicates. Now, after 
1 0 years of sometimes despairing work, 
Rogers has completed his supercar 
but found an unforeseen problem m 
“I’m afraid to drive it,” he conies : ^ 

‘ ‘Suppose some road jockey plows ’ 
me: that’s the end of my life work." 
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Give the true old-style 
Kentucky bourbon... 

always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


DISTINCTIVELY WRAPPED FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON. Tradition calls for 
Early Times at holiday times. This is the bourbon made with the extra care and 
attention of slow-distilling— the old-style way, the smoothing way to make whisky. 

Give and serve Early Times, the whisky that made Kentucky whiskies famous. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


EarlyTimes 





(f)uality at your feet 


Who wants to hide shoes like these under a desk? 
EXECUTONES That important look says— important man. Ivy league 

. ...... simplicity in soft calfskin. Comfort that works 

. . . the executive look in a soft , flexible shoe overtime, too. Also in Black and Cariban Brown. 

Roblee Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
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